











Until all aspiration for something bet- 





ter and all faith in future possibilities 
have been eliminated from human beings, 
I know of no kind of faith in the undem- 
onstrated as reasonable and as gracious 








as that which centers our hopes and am- 
bitions in the possibilities to be achieved 
by education: Till mankind is wholly 
cynical from defeat this faith will al- 
ways burn afresh. 

—John Dewey. 
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Did You Ever Sit All Day 
At A School Desk 


? 


e } 





When the day was done you were glad to 
leave your desk for the rest of other activity. 
You became fatigued and listless through 
uncomfortable, tiresome seating. 


You cannot blame the child for listless- 
ness. at the end of the day when by the de- 


sign of seating and routine of his work | 


(reading or writing) he is forced into a posi- 
tion conducive to poor eyesight and incorrect 
posture. 


The National has a nice a worthy ob- 
jective in making a desk which is comfort- 
able to the child, makirig life in the school- 
room more pleasant and healthful as well. 
National posture-study desks are the result 
of tireless practical research. | 


A card will secure, without obligation, in- 
teresting information concerning National . 
Equipment. 








CT Seo 


‘National School: ‘Ean 


iijpment Co. 


of Port Washington, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 














Mention the Jounwaz when you write to the National School Bquipment Co.» a sts 
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WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A state equalization fund so consti- 7. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
tuted and distributed that each form state plan. 
community can furnish with this wae 
state aid adequate educational State provision for the enlargement 
facilities for its children without of educational opportunity for 
an excessive local school tax rate. mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
For every elementary classroom a lic schools in their own communi- 
teacher with a minimum academic ties. 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradu- A school year of not less than nine 
ation. months for every boy and girl in 
For every high school classroom a Wisconsin. 
teacher with a minimum of four 10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
years of academic and profession- fective enforcement provisions 
al training obtained in a normal adequate to insure the regular at- 
school, college, or university. tendarce upon school of all chil- 


A good high school within the reach dren of compulsory school age, 


of every boy and girl in the state. for the full time that school is in 
thiarts session. 
The consolidation of rural schools 


wherever practical by a vote of Music as a fundamental course in 
the people. every public school in Wisconsin. 


Every pupil in our schools devoting A law which will give permanent 
at least thirty minutes each day, tenure for duly qualified teachers 
under competent direction, to the and supervisory officers who have 
development of physical efficiency, satisfactorily served a reasonable 
to the formation of health habits, probationary period. 
and to preparation for the wise 
use of his leisure time in recrea- A program for the removal of il- 
tion. literacy. 
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What Comes After the 
Purchase Price? If it's a 


DEMOUNTABLE 


sharp, 
clean, 
snappy 
impres- 
sions. 





Beautiful Letters and years of 
quiet, efficient, and dependable 


service. 

The ideal Typewriter for Schools and 
Colleges. Standard in every way. Test 
Sheets, Certificates, and Award Buttons 
furnished to educational institutions. 

The Demountable is recognized for su- 
periority in ease of action, lightness of 


touch, writing qualities, manifolding, and 
economy in adoption. 


A much used typewriter requires daily 
care. Of considerable value from the in- 
structional point is the easily cleaned 


feature of the Demountable. 
May we tell you more about our at- 
tractive School Proposal? Write to 
Educaiional Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 














Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

undreds of new _ schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce: 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. one oon Yr. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEW. EE, 
New York Office, 70 rite Avenue 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 








A Notable Adoption 


Racine, Wisconsin, recently adopt- 
ed for basal use 
The 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers 
by 

CLARA B. BAKER and EDNA D. 

BAKER 

of the 
National Elementary Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago 

The authors and publishers claim 

for them 
More Fresh Material of highest 
literary quality — selections that 
have not been used in any other 
series of readers; 
Greater Interest; 
More Careful Gradation: 
A Vocabulary in the first three 
readers of the words most com- 
monly used by children: 
A Greater Repetition of Words, 
and this repetition not in any 
sense mechanical; 
The Best of Checks against memo- 
rization in the lower books; 
No Pre-Primer Required; 
A Method that is most natural and 
easy to teach; 
Superior Handling of Phonics: 
Stories of Greater Average Length; 
Greater Variety of subject matter; 
Most Beautiful Illustrations; 
Greater Number of pages of ma- 
terial ; 
More Helpful and abundant notes 
to pupils; 
More attention to silent reading 
and diagnostic tests; 
The Best and Largest Lists for 
outside reading; 


Write for our Reader Booklet and 
list of other publications. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Mention the JouRNAL when you write to these people. 
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in Comparison 


OLD RELIABLE 


TRADE MARK 


HYLO PLATE 


BLACKBOARD 





This trade mark on the back of each genuine prece 


The standard by which all others are judged 
...for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 


“service today than all other manufactured 


blackboards combined. 
Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 





not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
...is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard ...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install ... in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trade mark on the back. 
Write for catalog 9 H, toobtain sample and facts. 





Geographical 
Globes 


W C. Globes are specially adapt- 


ed for schoo! use on desk or 
table, or hung from ceiling. For 
45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported litho- 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in 
the world 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalo 9G 








Alpha Dustless 
Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Unilorm 
high quality, made of high-grade 
imported materials in a special 
factory NO soap. grease or 
other ingredients harmlul toblack 
boards used Durable, dustless 
Sanitary, wntes clean and clear 
Extra strong In“ hard.” “meds 
um,” and “soft.” Very ~29ma> 
ical. Write tor catalor 9A 


— Bacon Standard 
Costello Double- Wall Maps 
Sewed Eraser amg nrndingtace Mahe 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re 
intorced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No “pockets” between felts 
for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noise 
less Works better, lasts longer 
Chosen by school boards every 
where. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
lor catalog 9E 


mounted on heavy cloth backing. 
Engraved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to time 
of issuing edition. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
time, steamship routes with die 
tances, heights of mountain peaks. 
and principal railroads. Better but 
cost less. 48x 41—U S_, Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World No. Amenca,So America, 
Africa. Write lor catalog 9B 
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JoURNAL when you write the Weber Costello Co. 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


World’s Greatest Tenor 


Will Be In Milwaukee 


at the 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
Friday Evening, Nov. 5th 


This is the Second Night of the Wisconsin Teachers Convention 
Every visitor to the convention will want to hear the most famous artist 
of this generation 


Prices $1.10-$1.65-$2.20-$2.75—includes tax 
A deposit of 20% must accompany your order. Tickets will be held until 
5:30 P. M. of the day before the concert 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


c/o Bradford’s Music House, 411 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 














In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without 
Supplies an abundance of this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational mag- 


Lat enemiesglin cone rr gnome yen Bet azine. If you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, 

mar grades. your subscription will start with the September num- 
Many illustrations including: ber and you need not pay until November 15th unless 

full page drawings for Seat you prefer. 

Work, a en 

Patterns; designe for Black- $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


board Drawings, etc. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Art masterpieces in full color 
with complete study material. U 
Several pages of best enter- 


tainment material each month. Ps ED POO ss ose cia ca dais op pe wee eee Cemomae 19. 
Many other helpful depart- F. A. Owen Publishing Co. | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
ments and special features cov- (Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


ering all branches of school 
work. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co. | Place cross (X) inone ot = [ ] Iam enclosing payment herewith. 
ar tht Pen Moines, 4 | aoe wae { ]I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 
ville, im rancisco, A 
(Address Office Nearest to. You) aT are ae ee PNR aR Sea Yara i I RAR 2, oe oud 
a ie eer A cere | CR TEs seni vicn <a bi chtadiwnandenitegeenss eee 
ORG OO pc aoe an wcjgslss oxen date ta BER sso 5c scvnin tater 








Our advertisers deserve your patronage. 


se This Order Blank--Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year beginning with the September, 1926, issue. Price $2.00. 
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ADVANCE IN YOUR 
PROFESSION 


For your own benefit, open up new 
avenues of progress. Wider vistas of ac- 
complishment lie before you. Through 
interesting and instructive correspond- 
ence courses you can create a stimulated 
effectiveness as a teacher. You can 
awaken an increased appreciation of 
your work—by yourself and others. 


Correspondence courses give credit 
toward certificate, diploma, and degree 
of Bachelor of Education in the follow- 
ing departments: 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Elementary Education 

Art Education 

Music Education 

Secondary Education 


Teaching Requirements Are Being 
Raised 


You cannot afford to ignore these op- 
portunities for advancement. Write 
today for announcement of courses. 


Department of Extension & Corre- 
spondence, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Report Cards 


A high grade line adapted to 
every grade of school work. 


In use in thousands of Wiscon- 
sin schools. 


Keep the parents in touch with 
your school. 


Write for samples and prices. 


The Parker Company 
12-14 South Carroll St. 
Madison, Wisconsin 























CARPENTER’S NEW 
Geographical Readers 


These new books supply excellent material for practice in reading, and at 
the same time provide a rich background to the formal study of geography. 
They supply the geographic information necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 


Among the new features are problems and research questions to be 
worked out by pupils in connection with the text and the tables at the 
back of the book. These give a practical working knowledge of the coun- 
tries and conditions described. 


NORTH AMERICA ASIA 
SOUTH AMERICA AFRICA 
EUROPE AUSTRALIA 
New York American Book Company 
einege 330 East 22nd Street 
foramen Chicago, Ill. 
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Let them know that JouRNAL ads bring results, 
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Why is this Popular? 





Because of its size and price. Our new 
single compartment display rack is so 
convenient when placed on desk, table 
or top of book case. Sets up in a wink. 
Capacity, 10 or 12 volumes. Measure- 
ments—Inside width, 1614 inches. Depth, 
; _ Height, 9 inches. Mahogany 
nish. 


Price each only $1.85 
A discount on quantity of 10 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


A brand new book entitled “Library Pub- 
licity” shows our new posters, bookmarks 
and other advertising media together 
with successful publicity plans used 
throughout the U. S. A. There are only 
a few copies left. The progressive edu- 
cator may have this valuable book free 
with our compliments, Just fill out the 


coupon below. 
Libra O sae 1es 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 





Demco Library Supplies 
Madison, Wis. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me a copy of “Library Pub- 
licity.’ This involves no obligation what- 
soever and it is understood that “Library 
Publicity” is to be sent to me gratis. 





Name of Teacher or Librarian 





Name of School 





City and State 








SCHOOL - GYM - CAMP 
UNIFORMS 


Direct from manu- 
facturer to schools 
or pupils. Best 
materials, work - 
manship, and 
prices. 

Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in the 
manufacture of 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORMS 


in all materials, 
made to measure. 





Blouses 

Middies 

Bloomers 

Knickers 
Write for samples 
or send one of your 
uniforms today 
and we will quote 
you prices. 





Prompt 
Deliveries 






Special 
arrangements |, 
made with schools 
to sell garments 
direct to pupils. 


Write for 
information 


EIRING MFG. CO. 
917 Third St. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. L 


~ 4 





Vivre 


c 














These people advertise because we have convinced them it will pay. You prove it. 
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WHAT ABOUT SCHOLARSHIP? 


alone was the end of all education. Then came a 
period when the demand, for practicality and the im- 

mediately useful made love of learning a thing almost 
despised. Now we seem to be taking an intermediate posi- 
tion; the things taught need not be useful for tomorrow 
only. We are still contemptuous of the “high-brow,” but 
are not yet ready to say that his learning is useless. It’s 
his manner more than the matter that irritates those who 
pride themselves upon their educational democracy. We 
despise a parade of learning; and an intellectual show-off 
is as contemptible as any other species of braggadocio. Let- 
ters of the alphabet after a name are meaningless unless fol- 
lowed by the magic letters of efficiency—O. K. 

However, the extreme utilitarian position is slowly 
giving way, and we do recognize that a love of learning 
has much to commend it. Drinking at the Pierian spring | 
is superior to some other forms of drinking, and the in- 
toxication that follows is less likely to have regrettable 
results. The mass of students in our high schools and 
colleges has often both dammed and damned accurate 
scholarship. A revival of learning should be encouraged. 
We can restore scholarship to its rightful position without 
completely going over to the academic formalism and the 
empty verbalism that once held the schools in its grip. It i 
seems a most desirable time for teachers and pupils to de- | 
termine that they will work for higher standards in what- 
ever they undertake to teach or study. Curriculum makers | 
may use less sophistry in justifying some of their courses | 
of study. It is extremely important to develop a love of } 
learning, a taste for scholarly things, an appreciation of \ 
great books, a thirst for knowledge, and a humble attitude | 
toward things of the mind. Great scholars are not always | 
great teachers, but great teachers must first be great 
scholars. Solid buildings rest upon firm foundations. 

Suppose that this year the schools seriously endeavor to 
raise learning to a higher level, to make the great minds of | 
the past light anew the paths that now seem so dark; to | 
encourage the bewildered, perplexed, and frustrated; and 
| to dignify; and glorify intelligent scholarship. What a 
contribution it would be. We need it; the schools can do | 
their part, as indeed they must if they are to be leaders in 
the long upward struggle toward a better life. Our 
suggestion is that during this school year all of our schools 
emphasize accurate, scholarly achievement as they never 
have before. 


i ae was a time long ago when pure scholarship 






































The Place of Activities in the Work of 


the Intermediate Grades 


By Lois CoFFEY MossMAN, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE center of gravity in the 
teaching process has been shift- 
ing in recent years. Thirty years 

ago the school was a place where 
children were prepared for living by 
doing all tasks assigned by the authori- 
ty of the teacher. Its curriculum was 
imposed. Obedience was its first law. 
Diligence in performing one’s duty defi- 
nitely pointed out by the teacher was a 
cardinal virtue. Initiative, the spirit 
of inquiry, responsibility for making 
decisions, and self direction were re- 
pressed rather than cultivated. The 
center of gravity was vested in the 
teacher and those she represented. 
About fifteen years ago there crept 
into the teaching method of some 
teachers bolder than the majority, a 
spirit of allowing the pupils to partici- 
pate in the conduct of the recitation. 
This came because they became con- 
vinced that when such participation 
was permitted the children seemed to 
do better work; their interest was 
greater. Some of the timid ones, so 
convinced, allowed a child to handle the 
pointer while they taught the facts 
about the map. Some, more bold, per- 
mitted a child to share in the doing of 
the experiment. And some very dar- 
ing spirits even allowed the child to 
conduct the work, and we heard much 
discussion of the wisdom of permitting 
the child to be chairman. Such tenden- 
cies culminated in the theory of the so- 
called “socialized recitation.” A little 
reflection served, however, to show that 
the center of gravity had not shifted 
far from the teacher. It was the same 
old imposed curriculum. It was the 


same brand of teacher authority. Obe- 
dience was simply made more tolerable 
to the children because they had a little 
part in the actual process involved in 
the recitation. 


In the last few years we have been 
seeing here and there a teacher who 
looks upon teaching as guiding chil- 
dren’s activities toward definite de- 
sirable goals. They place the emphasis 
upon growth through activity. They 
believe that learning takes place 
through carrying out worth while 
activities, activities which call forth the 
genuine effort of the children because 
of their appeal to the interests and 
tendencies of children of their age. 
Such teachers believe education is 
teaching children to learn to control 
their conduct and that “anything is of 
educational value which makes a de- 
sirable difference in the control of con- 
duct,” as Professor Boner has so well 
phrased it. These activities in which 
the children engage under the teacher’s 
guidance together constitute a unified 
living experience. The schoolroom be- 
comes one aspect of the children’s lives. 
Here they learn to live more richly and 
fully because their activities are guided 
into more meaningful experiences. 
With such teachers the center of grav- 
ity is found to be in the classroom living 
process as made up by the things the 
teacher and children are doing together. 


If we were to enter an intermediate 
grade classroom taught by such a 
teacher we might expect to find the 
children engaged in some of the follow- 
ing or similar activities: 


Issuing a class paper or a school paper. 

Making paper. 

Making a book. 

Conducting a Civic League Organization for 
the regulation of school affairs., 

Conducting a library club, 

Experimenting in making a radio. 

Debating the question of the justification of 
colonial piracy. 

Measuring the rainfall. 

Experimenting in cross fertilization. 

Finding the exports and imports of the com- 
munity for a given period of time. 

Keeping a weather chart. 
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Preparing a Christmas box. 

Listing the occupations of the community. 

Charting the birthplaces of the children, 
their parents, grandparents, and great 
grandparents. 

Making a collection of advertisements about 
things made in Massachusetts or else- 
where. 

Procuring some clay from a _ neighboring 
clay bank and washing it to prepare for 
molding. 

Making a collection of manufactured arti- 
cles from Belgium or England. 


When we find children and teacher 
so engaged there are several questions 
which we need to ask and answer satis- 
factorily in order to judge whether the 
work is really furthering children’s 
growth or only wasting their time. We 
must frankly face the fact that many 
people do not understand these activ- 
ities but are greatly disturbed by seeing 
children doing things of the kind 
listed. As one mother said, “I do not 
send Mary to school to learn to cook 
and sew; she can do enough of that at 
home. I want you to learn her to read 
and write and figure.” How can we 
judge whether or not these activities 
are educational? Are they worthy 
activities? How far do they lead? 
How much do they branch out into new 
lines of interest and endeavor? What 
do the children propose to do next? 
Are the next things vital, essential to 
growth? Is there careful organization 
and summarizing of the work as it 
progresses? Is there fixing of worth 
while learnings? Are significant ele- 
ments emphasized? Are the children 
learning to be thorough, definite? Do 
these activities bring about better con- 
trol of conduct as conduct is involved in 
the process of living? 


Since so many patrons of the school 
are interested primarily in seeing that 
their children learn to read, to write, 
to spell, and to use numbers, we may 
look to see how much such work just 
listed contributes to such learnings 
as the parents desire. We find that 


children must be ready for their read- 
ing club meetings if the club is to be a 
success. To prepare for this they must 
have read their own book and they 
must have practiced reading a selection 
from the book so that it can be read 
sufficiently well to entertain the class. 
They therefore have silent and oral 
reading preparatory to their reading 
clubs. The oral reading in the club will 
reveal weaknesses in reading ability 
which can be remedied by drill lessons 
suitable to correct the difficulties. They 
must employ oral English in conducting 
the discussion of these clubs. The club 
atmosphere may easily develop pride in 
the choice of English. In order that 
they may make acceptable lists of the 
exports and imports of their commu- 
nity, they must be able to read, to write, 
and perhaps to do some charting of 
facts involving arithmetic. They must 
be able to express the results of their 
findings in graphs if they want their re- 
ports to be forceful. This will involve 
arithmetic. Similarly the study of com- 
munity activities will involve the three 
R’s. They must write in order to sum- 
marize the excursions they have made. 
They must read to get the material to 
explain the difficult questions which 
arose out of the excursion, and they 
must use oral English in discussing 
what they found when they went on the 
trip and in asking the questions which 
need to be asked. In performing the ex- 
periments, they must read in order to 
get information to make them better ac- 
quainted with the details involved in the 
experiment; they must write in order to 
record the data which they find and 
probably they will have to use arithme- 
tic in making measurements for the ex- 
periment, and in summarizing it. Plan- 
ning and summarizing involve the use 
of English, and usually arithmetic, 
when experiments are concerned. Arith- 
metic must be used in the conduct of 
the school bank. There is need for 
punctuation, capitalization, sentence 
structure, and paragraphing in the 
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preparation of the school paper. In 
fact a school paper properly conducted 
will awaken in the children a very keen 
feeling of the necessity of knowing 
more about punctuation and sentence 
structure. A real interest in diction 
should arise in such an activity, in 
order that the children may the more 
clearly express the things they want to 
write. In fact, as we go through this 
list of activities, we find that all of 
them involve reading, writing, spelling, 
and language, both oral and written, 
and that a good many of them involve 
arithmetic. The tools which the school 
is endeavoring to teach and which our 
patrons are so anxious that we teach 
well are involved in the conduct of the 
activities to a successful issue. 

There are some dangers and diffi- 
culties which should be pointed out in 
work of this nature. There is the 
possibility of the children’s being 
satisfied with acquiring only superficial 
knowledge. They may think they have 
exhausted the subject when they have 
but scratched the surface. They may 
become contented with inaccurate, in- 
definite data. There is very great need 
for teachers to develop in children a 
habit of evaluating data as to their 
reliability. Children should be taught 
to refuse to accept statements until 
they have been verified by reliable data. 
The children may be content with mere 
massing of data, leaving them in an un- 
organized condition. There is need for 
teaching the gathering of data with 
reference to some particular use, organ- 
izing them with reference to their sig- 
nificance to the activity in hand. Be- 
cause work of this nature is so interest- 
ing and keeps opening up new lines of 
activity there is grave danger of chil- 
dren’s learning to let interests carry 
them along without regard for com- 
pletion of tasks undertaken. They 
may thus utterly fail to develop 
tenacity of purpose, a characteristic 
which is essential to successful control 
of conduct. The children may fail to 





clinch desirable learnings, so that they 
do not grow in their ability to accom- 
plish tasks undertaken. They may let 
interest so dominate that they fail to 
learn to consider relative values. 

There are, however, some decided ad- 
vantages in such work if rightly con- 
ducted. The learnings take place in 
relationship to use. The learnings are 
valuable to the children because they 
are formed in relationship to use. Be- 
cause these learnings grow out of life 
experiences, experiences on the level of 
the children’s interests, the learnings 
are satisfying. When new situations 
arise calling for these learnings, the 
children will recognize their appli- 
cability and will know that they should 
use them. Because they are bedded in 
experience, Professor Kilpatrick has 
pointed out that the children will see 
when to use them, can use them, and 
will want to use them. 

Teachers who work in this way with 
children soon find that the type of work 
is far from stultifying. It stimulates 
their own growth: They as well as the 
children are living and learning. And 
it not only promotes the growth of 
teachers; it also develops the individu- 
ality, initiative, and resourcefulness of 
the children. 

A program of work on the basis of 
activities commends itself to us because 
it calls for a richer type of experience, 
a more complete learning, and a greater 
development of those characteristics 
which are desirable in successful living. 





The National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes thirty issues of the 
Geographic News Bulletin during the school 
year. Each issue contains five illustrated 
bulletins giving the geographic background of 
news events. Any teacher may receive the 
Bulletins upon payment of twenty-five cents 
annually to cover mailing costs. 





Education is a better safeguard of liberty 
than a standing army. If we retrench the 
wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those 
of the recruiting sergeant—Edward Everett 
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A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


By GLENN FRANK, President Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
LORD of Learning and of Learn- 
QO ers, we are at best but blunder- 
ers in this Godlike business of 
teaching. 

Our shortcomings shame us, for we 
are not alone in paying the penalty for 
them; they have a sorry immortality 
in the maimed minds of those whom 
we, in our blundering, mislead. 

We have been content to be mer- 
chants of dead yesterdays, when we 
should have been guides into unborn 
tomorrows. 

We have put conformity to old cus- 
toms above curiosity about new ideas. 

We have thought more about our 
subject than about our object. 

We have been peddlers of petty ac- 
curacies, when we should have been 
priests and prophets of abundant liv- 
ing. 

We have schooled our students to be 
clever competitors in the world as it 
is, when we should have been helping 
them to become creative cooperators in 
the making of the world as it is to be. 

We have regarded our schools as 
training camps for an existing society 
to the exclusion of making them work- 
ing models of an evolving society. 

We have counted knowledge more 
precious than wisdom. 

We have tried to teach our students 
what to think instead of how to think. 

We have thought it our business to 
furnish the minds of our students, 
when we should have been laboring to 
free their minds. 


And we confess that we have fallen 
into these sins of the school room be- 
cause it has been the easiest way. It 
has been easier to tell our students 
about the motionless past that we can 
learn once for all than to join with 
them in trying to understand the mov- 
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ing present that must be studied afresh 
each morning. 

From these sins of sloth may we be 
freed. 

May we realize that it is important 
to know the past only that we may 
live wisely in the present. 

Help us to be more interested in 
stimulating the builders of modern 
cathedrals than in retailing to students 
the glories of ancient temples. 

Give us to see that a student’s mem- 
ory should be a tool as well as a treas- 
ure chest. 

Help us to say “do” oftener than we 
say “don’t.” 

May we so awaken interest that dis- 
cipline will be less and less necessary. 

Help us to realize that, in the deepest 
sense, we cannot teach anybody any- 
thing; that the best we can do is to 
help them to learn for themselves. 

Save us from the blight of special- 
ism; give us reverence for our mate- 
rials, that we may master the facts of 
our particular fields, but help us to see 
that all facts are dead until they are 
related to the rest of knowledge and to 
the rest of life. 

May we know how to “relate the 
coal scuttle to the universe.” 

Help us to see that education is, after 
all, but the adventure of trying to make 
ourselves at home in the modern world. 

May we be shepherds of the spirit 
as well as masters of the mind. 

Give us, O Lord of Learners, a sense 
of the divinity of our undertaking. 





The American Boy is inaugurating a free 
reprint service this fall for school newspa- 
pers and magazines. Each month the edi- 
tors will pick from the magazine such articles 
or extracts from articles as are of special in- 
terest to boys and girls in school, reprint 
them, and mail them to all school papers on 
their list. Each school paper that asks for 
the service will be given permission to use any 
of the material that it wishes. 

To obtain the free reprint service, write 
to George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, The 
American Boy Magazine, 550 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. There is no charge or 
obligation of any kind attaching to this offer. 











The Truth About Window Ventilation 


By. H. W. SCHMIDT, Department of Public Instruction 


HE controversy between the ex- 

ponents of mechanical ventila- 

tion systems for schoolhouses 
and those who favor so-called window 
ventilation, which squabble was _ pre- 
cipitated by the report of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, has 
apparently reached a stage where the 
individual who is interested in the 
ventilation of schoolhouses should be- 
come familiar with the main points 
raised. 

The nub of the whole matter is con- 
tained in the report referred to above. 
In brief, the commission experimented 
for a number of years with various 
types of ventilating systems and the 
results were published in a ponderoiis 
volume whose contents are incompre- 
hensible to one who has had little time 
to spend in untangling the strands of a 
complex report. The report contains 
a number of conclusions and among 
others certain ones pertaining to a 
“window ventilating’ system. These 
latter conclusions were apparently 
favorable to this type of ventilation, if 
one did not read too carefully nor 
take into consideration the conditions 
imposed. The writer feels it incum- 
bent to clear the situation arising out 
of this report of any ambiguities and 
misconceptions, due to which the cry 
“Back to Window Ventilation” has 
arisen. This type of ventilation was 
tried out thoroughly, found wanting, 
and discarded, many, many years ago. 

In the first place, “window ventila- 
tion,” as used in the report, is mis- 
leading. It does not refer simply to 
opening windows, ‘for a number of 
very definite conditions must be met 
and certain apparatus installed. If the 
conditions are not met or if the 
apparataus installed does not function 
properly the whole scheme fails. 
The following are among the major re- 
quirements which must be met, accord- 
ing to the report: 


1. The lower sash of the window (or win- 
dows) must be provided with a suitable de- 
flector which permits the air to enter hori- 
zontally and then deflects it upward. 

2. To heat the air thus introduced there 
must be provided a radiator the full width of 
the window or deflector plates, and of ample 
capacity. 

3. The exposure of the windows must virtu- 
ally be either west or north in order to get 
the advantage of the prevailing winds to 
drive in the fresh air. Eastern (and south- 
ern) exposure is not satisfactory. 

4. To exhaust the air a vent duct must be 
installed on the opposite side from the win- 
dows. The area of this duct must be ap- 
proximately eight square feet for a standard 
size classroom. 

5. The temperature, to be effective, must 
be kept at 67 degrees Fahrenheit. 

6. The size of the room must be materially 
increased. Ordinarily 192 cubic feet of space 
is required for each child. For this system 
there must be provided from two hundred 
fifty to three hundred ten cubic feet of space 
for each child, depending upon the age. 

7. The inference, not stated in so many 
words, is plain that either a skilled operator 
is required to operate the system or the 
teacher must spend a goodly part of her time 
in manipulating shutters, deflectors, and ra- 
diators in order to produce proper results. 


It may not be necessary to call at- 
tention to certain factors connected 
with the above seven items in order to 
show that the system of ventilation is 
neither perfect nor universal, nor is 
it less expensive to operate and install 
than a standard fan system. The com- 
mittee itself is somewhat dubious re- 
garding the above. Permit me to 
quote briefly: 

“In final summary we may conclude 
that either window ventilation or 
plenum fan ventilation—if the plant be 
properly designed and operated—yields 
generally satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of the air conditions in the 
average school room. 

“And yet the American Public 
Health Association at the St. Louis 
meeting a few months ago. passed a 
resolution condemning most present 
ventilating systems as ‘not only not 
beneficial but positively harmful to the 
health of school children.’ ”’ 
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Again guoting from the Report,— 
“there will be many schools in which 
this method [window ventilation] can- 
not be applied. Where noise, dirt, and 
odors from the street make it incon- 
venient to have the windows open, the 
use of the plenum system would, for 
instance, be clearly indicated; and 
where classrooms are markedly over- 
crowded window ventilation would 
prove inadequate.” 

In view of these quotations one 
wonders what there is about window 
ventilation that a properly designed 
blower system does not give with 
greater reliability. 

The following items must be borne in 
mind when discussing or advocating 
“window ventilation.” It is true that 
with this system air ducts to convey 
fresh heated air to the rooms are not 
needed. Contrariwise, vent ducts, 
from 125 to 150 percent greater in 
area than those required for a fan 
system, are necessary. Again, the 
system requires rooms from 30 to 60 
percent greater in cubic content to get 
the results secured with a_ blower 
system. This also results in the in- 
stallation of direct radiation in each 
room very much in excess of that re- 
quired for heating a standard size 
schoolroom. This in turn requires 
much larger steam piping and returns. 
Eastern room exposure is tabu! The 
best lighted and most cheerful rooms 
are passé. 

On the side of economy and cost of 
installation the Report makes no 
pertinent statements. The omission 
of the heated-air ducts and the blower 
is about all that can be relied upon. 
The steam consumption is certainly not 
less than with any other system; on 
the contrary, it will be more, due to the 
increased room exposure and size and 
the inefficient air heating devices 
(radiators and shutters). 

The cost of a building constructed 
on the assumptions previously made, is 
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very much greater. A twelve room 
grade building, carefully laid out ac- 
cording to the conditions laid down in 
the Report, had a content of 391,800 
cubic feet, as compared with another 
building of the same capacity laid out 
along present standard lines with a 
content of 293,720 cubic feet,—an in- 
creased cost of construction around 
$28,000. But one saves nearly $3,000 
on the cost of heat flues and a blower in 
order to get a system whose working 
is dependent upon a much _ harassed 
teacher and a_ kindly Providence! 
Draw your own conclusions. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Central. 


Lake Superior. Superior, October 7-8-9. 
President, Vera C. Rehnstrand, Superior; sec- 
retary, Agnes Curry, Superior. 


North. Ashland, October 7-8. G. E. Den- 
man, Park Falls, president; Lida E. Doolittle, 
Ashland, secretary. Speakers on general 
program: Mrs. Mary Bradford, President 
Silas Evans of Ripon College, E. G. Doudna, 
and Paul R. Spencer. 


Northeastern. Oshkosh, October 8. Ben J. 
Rohan, Appleton, president; Eva J. Van Sis- 
tine, Oshkosh, secretary. Speakers on general 
program: Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Ithaca 
School of Oratory; Dr. Patty S. Hill, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Frank L. Clapp, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Section speakers include 
C. J. Anderson, Maybelle G. Bush, Dr. Henry 
W. Wriston, and J. T. Giles. 


Northwestern. 


Wausau, October 14-15. 


Eau Claire, October 14-15. 
E. C. Hirsch, Rice Lake, president; B. W. 
Bridgman, Eau Claire, secretary. Speakers 
on general program: State Superintendent 
John Callahan, President Glenn Frank, Flor- 
ence Hale, Supervisor of Rural Schools, State 
of Maine; Prof. Ernest Horn, University of 


Iowa; Harry F. Atwood, President of the 
Constitution Anniversary Association. Sec- 
tion speakers include F. L. Clapp, O. W. 


Neale, E. G. Doudna, Roma Gans, Elda Mer- 
ton, W. J. Osburn, S. M. Thomas, L. M. Sas- 
man, and P. F. Neverman. 


Western. La Crosse, October 14-15. E. J. 
McKean, Tomah, president; Alice Byrne, La 
Crosse, secretary. Speakers on general pro- 
gram: President Glenn Frank, Lorado Taft, 
Mrs. Rosenburg, and Frank Baker. 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


HE City Superintendents Associ- 

ation of Wisconsin, believing that 

teaching is a profession with high 
responsibilities to the state and with 
great opportunities and duties of serv- 
ice to humanity, subscribes to the fol- 
lowing principles of professional ethics 
as guides for the actions and attitudes 
of its members. 


I. Education A Profession 

1. The superintendent will regard teaching 
and the administration and supervision of 
teaching as a high and worthy profession. 

2. He will aim to increase the public respect 
for and confidence in education as a profession 
by assuming a professional tone in speech and 
action. 

8. He will strive to promote the profession 
of education by affiliating with the organiza- 
tions which seek to improve the services which 
education renders to society. 


II. The Superintendent’s Personality 

1. The superintendent will strive at all 
times to be optimistic, sincere, open-minded, 
patient, just, and democratic. 

2. He will hold for himself the highest so- 
cial, moral, and spiritual standards. 

3. He will constantly seek to grow in pro- 
fessional strength through study and contem- 
plation. 


III. The Superintendent’s Duty to the Com- 
munity 

1. The superintendent will be an aggressive, 
optimistic, and open-minded exponent of the 
most efficient conduct of the schools. 

2. He will formulate a definite policy of 
school management and educational advance- 
ment based upon a scientific knowledge of the 
needs and financial capabilities of the commu- 
nity in which he works. 

3. He will aim to increase the general pub- 
lic understanding of the objectives of educa- 
tion, and will seek to enhance the public sym- 
pathy with these objectives. 

4. He will be interested in every movement 
for community improvement which is promoted 
in the community in which he lives. 

5. The children of the community are the 
center of educational activities and the reason 
for the existence of the schools. The superin- 
tendent will lend his influence and his aid in 
fostering such activities and in promoting such 
conditions as will lead to the fullest and best 
development of the children. 


IV. The Superintendent’s Duty to the Board 
of Education 


1. The superintendent is the educational 
jeader of the community and it is his duty to 
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formulate a definite policy of school advance- 
ment which the Board can pursue. 

2. It is the duty of the superintendent to 
provide the Board with such data and facts as 
will justify it in its constant efforts to improve 
the school system. 

3. The superintendent’s duty requires him 
to assume the professional and educational re- 
sponsibilities of selecting teachers, supervising 
teaching, selecting text-books, promoting pu- 
pils, ete. 

4. The superintendent owes the Board a full 
loyalty. He will not criticise it or its official 
actions to any member of the school force or 
to the public. 


V. The Superintendent’s Duty to the Teachers 


1. The superintendent will select as mem- 
bers of the teaching force only such persons 
as are, in his best professional judgment, 
fitted by personality, training, and past suc- 
cess, to render the fullest service to the schools 
and the children. 

2. He will protect the professional rights 
and interests of the teachers. He will use his 
full efforts in aiding teachers to be successful 
and efficient in the schools under his supervi- 
sion. He will promote and encourage the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers in service by 
every means possible. 

8. He will always aim to secure the best 
efforts of the school force through a policy of 
co-operation. 

4. He will be frank, honest, and definite 
with teachers in matters pertaining to their 
work or tenure. 

5. He will see to it that all contracts offered 
to teachers are just. He will strive to see that 
no teacher be offered a wage which is not suffi- 
cient to provide a proper living income for 
twelve months in the year in the community 
in which he teaches. 

6. He will not seek to sell to any member of 
the school force for profit to himself any com- 
modity or service. 


VI. The Superintendent’s Duty to Other Su- 
perintendents and School Systems 

1. The superintendent will be honest, frank, 
sincere, and definite in answering inquiries ad- 
dressed to him concerning the qualifications, 
success, and personality of teachers by other 
superintendents considering the employment of 
such teachers. 

2. He will visit a teacher at work with a 
view to employing him only with the consent 
or knowledge of such teacher’s superintendent. 

3. He will offer employment to a teacher 
under contract only after ascertaining the will- 
ingness of the teacher’s employer to grant a 
release, or after the release of such teacher 
under provisions stipulated in his contract. 

4. In retiring from a school system he will 
organize and leave for his successor such in- 
formation, data, and facts as are needed for 
the opening of the school year without loss or 
delay. He will not inspect the work of an- 
other school system without the knowledge of 
the superintendent in charge. 
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5. He will contribute such information and 
data as are requested by other superintendents 
or school systems who are investigating con- 
ditions or solving problems which are of inter- 
est and importance to all school systems. In 
asking for such information and data he will 
request only that which can be readily fur- 
nished and which may be of general profes- 
sional importance. 

6. He will maintain a spirit of open-minded- 
ness and fairness in his criticisms of all other 
school systems and institutions of higher learn- 

g. 

7. He will not apply for a position held by 
another superintendent without information 
from the incumbent that he intends to retire. 
He will not apply for positions indiscrimi- 
nately. He will never apply for a position in- 
sinuatingly, or attempt to create a vacancy in 
a superintendency by remarks which are in- 
tended to undermine the confidence in which 
another superintendent is held by his ,em- 
ployers. 

Adopted April 9, 1926 

L. R. CREUTZ, Monroe 

A. J. HENKLE, Portage 

EArt MACINNIS, Jefferson 
Committee on Ethics 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
EFFECTIVE STUDY 


F. C. Touton, in Los Angeles School Journal 


1. Plan your study schedule and hold 
to your schedule. 


2. Record each day in a notebook the 
assignment as it is made by your 
teacher. 

3. Be certain that you understand 
your assignment — what is to be 
done and just how to do it. 

4. Do a part of each assignment 

shortly after it is made by your 

teacher, 

In beginning to work out an assign- 

ment, relate what is required with 

what you already know. 

6. Do not delay—get started on the 
work which you should do now. 

7. Plan each piece of work (paragraph, 
solution, etc.), then work according 
to your plan. 


8. Check your work—see that the re- 
sults of your study or the solution 
of your problem meet the required 
conditions. 


o 
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9. Relate the results obtained from 
each day’s study with the results 
expected by the teacher as seen in 
the lesson assignment with the 
teacher’s evident purpose. 

10. Do perfectly each day all of the 
work assigned. 

11. Work neatly written or well ar- 
ranged receives commendation of 
others. 

12. Note your progress from day to 
day. Do not be satisfied unless im- 
provement is evident. 

13. Workers are selected for promo- 
tion who know or do more than 
their job requires. 

14. Too severe physical exercise makes 
one tired and sleepy. Do your men- 
tal work before hard physical work 
if possible. 

15. Be prepared. “To put oneself in a 
position where one needs more than 
the mere elements of knowledge is 
itself a mark of superiority.” 

16. Form a time and place habit for 
study of a subject. Do not study 
after a hearty meal. 


FREEDOM CONSIDERED 


Freedom, considered, seems to be 
Only another boundary, 

And liberty a picket fence 

With one small gate of common sense 
And pointed palings of control 
Marking the meadow of the soul. 
And if in time my fence and gate 
Seem insolent and obdurate, 

And if rebelliously I lean 

Over the gate or look between 

The palings and grow keen for some 
Unending jaunt to Kingdom Come, 
I shall remember in my wrath 

I set the posts, I nailed the lath, 

And built this sturdy fence to be 

My own preferred austerity. 


By Harriet Sampson 
The Atlantic Monthly 








State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 


A PROGRAM OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION FOR WISCONSIN 


EK NEED a more definite pro- 

gram of supervision of instruc- 

tion in Wisconsin high schools. 
The whole purpose of supervision is the 
improvement of instruction, and while 
much excellent work is being done in 
this field at present no one doubts that 
it can be greatly increased by intelligent 
planning and better cooperation among 
all the agencies involved. It is with this 
aim in view that the State Department 
of Public Instruction proposes a state- 
wide program for the improvement of 
instruction in junior and senior high 
schools. 

The means by which such a program 
can be carried out include the active 
participation of all the institutions in 
the state engaged in the professional 
preparation of high school teachers as 
well as those charged with assisting 
such teachers while in service. It is as- 
sumed that the teachers themselves are 
not only willing but eager to support 
such a program for increasing the effi- 
ciency of their teaching. Auxiliary pro- 
fessional organizations such as state, 
county, and local associations of teach- 
ers should also assist. Only by the 
hearty cooperation of all the agencies 
concerned can the fullest success come 
to such a campaign for better high 
school instruction. 

The State Department is preparing a 
series of leafiets setting forth the pro- 
gram in outline. These will be distrib- 
uted early in this school year to all per- 
sons directly interested in carrying out 
such a plan. The leaflets explain the 
need and the present opportunity for in- 
augurating a state-wide effort to im- 
prove instruction in our secondary 
schools. They outline a series of prob- 
lems, the solution of which is necessary 
in order to increase the efficiency of our 
teaching. Sources of waste in our pres- 





ent classroom procedure are indicated 
and means suggested for their elimina- 
tion. Criteria are proposed for judging 
the merit of class activities. Such meas- 
ures of success are based on the vast 
amount of scientific research which has 
been carried on in the field of education 
during recent years. It is only because 
of the new instruments for measure- 
ment and techniques of procedure de- 
veloped by this research that the pro- 
posed program of supervision is possi- 
ble. Standards of achievement in vari- 
ous subjects must be determined so that 
the teacher, the pupil, and the principal 
can know at every stage of the learning 
process what progress is being made by 
the pupil. 

Not only are problems and principles 
stated in general terms, but every effort 
will be made to apply these to specific 
situations in the schoolroom. We all 
know that pupils vary greatly in ability 
to do successfully the work outlined in 
high school courses of study and that 
much waste is caused by our attempt to 
teach all pupils the same lessons in the 
same way. The solution of the prob- 
lem is, however, specific as well as gen- 
eral. Certain principles, the validity of 
which has been tested, must guide us in 
the modification of our traditional teach- 
ing methods. The application of these 
principles to particular lessons in litera- 
ture, history, and science must be 
worked out in the classroom by the 
teacher, assisted as far as possible by 
the supervisor. Leaflets are therefore 
in preparation which suggest modifica- 
tions in the subject matter and teaching 
procedures of high school subjects. 

For some time the Department has 
sought to assist teachers of general sci- 
ence by compiling lists of new-type, ob- 
jective questions on the topics of this 
subject. These may be used not only 
for examinations and measurement but 
also for determining the course of study, 
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for setting up standards of accomplish- 
ment, and for modifying the technique 
of teaching. The new Series B has just 
been published through the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company, and both 
Series A and Series B, including 2300 
questions, are now available. If these 
question lists are as helpful to teachers 
as they now seem to be, the experiment 
should be extended to include other sub- 
jects of study. 

There is great interest at the present 
time in various high school faculties in 
the problems here suggested. Groups 
of teachers as well as individuals, to- 
gether with principals and superintend- 
ents, are trying out this or that modifi- 
cation in the teaching of history, lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, etc. The 
contract plan, the Dalton plan, the so- 
cialized recitation and various other 
teaching devices are being discussed 
and experimented with. A state pro- 
gram of supervision should serve to 
shorten the experimental stage of this 
process and to conserve by means of 
trial and success those elements which 
prove to be of value. 

In carrying out such a program of 
supervision as is here’ suggested, the 
full cooperation of all persons and insti- 
tutions concerned is essential. The 
State Department aspires to be a clear- 
ing house to which the results of suc- 
cessful experimentation and research 
may be sent and from there distributed 
to the high schools and teacher training 
institutions of the state. This is prob- 
ably one of the most valuable services 
which the Department could render to 
the schools. 

A series of conferences by counties 
or small groups of counties is proposed. 
These will also be scheduled as early in 
the school year as possible. Principals, 
superintendents, both county and city, 
and high school training teachers in 
nearby institutions will be expected to 
attend. The groups will be small 
enough so that round table discus- 
sions can be arranged and all present 
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can participate. The state program of 
supervision as outlined in the leaflets 
will form the basis for discussion, but 
individual problems can also be consid- 
ered . In these conferences the program 
itself will be developed and extended. 

It must not be inferred from what 
has been said in this article about the 
need for better teaching in our high 
schools that supervision has been lack- 
ing in the past. Wisconsin has stood 
high among the states of the union in 
the extent and efficiency of its high 
school supervisory activities. Few 
states have done better. But we can- 
not rest on this record if we are to 
maintain our position. New tools and 
improved technique have opened up 
fresh opportunities for advancement. 
If we can secure a united effort on a few 
well selected problems by every high 
school faculty in the state, the cumu- 
lative result will undoubtedly produce a 
significant and measurable increase in 
the efficiency of high school teaching in 
Wisconsin. It is believed that the time 
has arrived for such united effort. If 
you are engaged in teaching in the jun- 
ior or senior high school grades, or if 
you are charged with the supervision or 
training of such teachers, you are in- 
vited to join this movement for the im- 
provement of high school teaching in 
the state. 


If we had paid no more attention to 
our plants than we have to our children, 
we would now be living in a jungle of 
weeds.—Luther Burbank. 





Our job is to find out how to see what 
pupils need, and how to give it to them. 
I don’t expect to find the answer myself, 
but I do plan to spend my life trying to 
find part of the answer. All true teach- 
ers are doing the same. There are 
seven hundred fifty thousand of us in 
the country. If, collectively, we can’t 
find the answer, it will be the first time 
we have ever been stumped. 

—Frank A. Morris 












HE opening of the school year 

always finds us with new ideas, 

new resolutions, and high as- 
pirations. Teachers and pupils are 
anxious to get a good start. Plans 
have been made for making the new 
year the best of all years. With high 
resolves we enter upon our work. We 
shall need every encouragement and 
help to hold ourselves to the task until 
next June, when the inventory of the 
year’s work is taken. One of our duties 
is to keep alive throughout the year the 
hopes with which we start. 


HE United States Department of 
Commerce announces that the fac- 
tory cost of chewing gum manufactured 
in the United States last year was nearly 
forty-eight million dollars. The re- 
tail costs must have been several times 
this. A conservative estimate of the 
cost to each person in America is sixty 
cents. The cost of the gum chewed in 
America would pay for all forms of 
education in Wisconsin for a year and 
leave a healthy balance in the treasury. 
If you are interested in school costs we 
suggest that you chew this over at your 
leisure. 


HIS is the last year for State Nor- 

mal schools. Next year all of them 
become State Teachers Colleges and will 
offer four year courses leading to a 
degree. Thus a new era in teacher 
training in Wisconsin is inaugurated. 
There is no more important work being 
done in Wisconsin than that of the 
State Normals. The job of training a 
sufficient number of high grade 
teachers for the elementary, graded, 
and high schools is a tremendous one. 
We doubt if the people of the state 
realize its importance. We think that 
the law of supply and demand will take 
care of the emphasis which will be 
given to the training of elementary 
and high school teachers. It should be 
the work of all of us to give whole- 
hearted support to all teacher training. 


EDITORIAL 


The next step is to secure a moderniza- 
tion of our certification laws to fit the 
new conditions which have arisen in 
recent years. 


HE word “championship” is coming 

to have an unhealthy connotation. 
There are so many contests leading to 
championships that it is bewildering 
to keep track of them. They have 
their origin in a healthy desire to im- 
prove individual and group interest in 
all sorts of laudable enterprises. When 
contests are the outgrowth of school 
work and are carried on to improve 
scholarship they have much to com- 
mend them. We are always measuring 
and being measured. When, however, 
the “championship” becomes an end in 
itself it has little to commend it. In- 
tensive training of a few individuals in 
order to bring a transitory glory to a 
school or town is unfair and danger- 
ous. We believe that as a means of 
scholastic improvement contests have 
a value; but we should by all means 
recognize their dangers and guard 
against their evils. 


S OMETIMES we wonder if there are 

not too many clever people trying 
to make education complicated, rather 
than to make it workable. There is so 
much educational “literature” that 
needs to be translated into the English 
language that sometimes we despair 
of even making a serious attempt to 
read it. In a zeal for objectivity edu- 
cation is in danger of becoming de- 
humanized. 





“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 


“It ain’t the individual, 

Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


This sounds like Kipling and it is 
usually credited to him. However, he 
didn’t write it, as a careful search of 





























his poems will reveal. It was written, 
according to the research department 
of the Chicago Public Library, by one 
J. Mason Knox. We don’t know who 
he is, but at least he’s a good imitator 
of the famous Englishman. 


LAME the kids! They have no de- 

fense. However, statistical evidence 
is against you, for since 1880 the 
percentage of young people convicted 
of delinquency between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty has been steadily 
declining. The percentage of inmates 
of reformatory institutions of the age 
from eighteen to twenty is as follows: 


LO pe ERE CE IRE Os Rees ane mae 11.8 
UE (| 2 Sap Ber epee ie abe 12.1 
RRR i Cmca a ones 9.8 
pnt eee lh Se te oe ao 8.5 
SR ae ale eae cna ene 9.4 


And this in spite of new opportuni- 
ties for ‘delinquency which the auto- 
mobile, bootlegging, changed social 
habits, and the steady decline of the 
old controls have made possible. Cheer 
up. Youth is on the up-grade and our 
work isn’t fruitless. 


‘TT HE trend of present day education 
is the theme of a brief reading 
course on American Education just 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. Its aim is to ac- 
quaint the general public with the 
things our schools are trying to do and 
to tell the average reader about some of 
the problems confronting the schools of 
the country and how they are being met. 
Dr. William F. Russell of Columbia 
is the author of the course. He says 
the problem of education is ‘“‘to take 
the baby and change him into a good 
member of society.” He develops this 


idea in the discussion of seven books 
which he recommends for reading. 
One of them is Our Faith in Education 
by Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington. 
says of it: 
plain. 


Dr. Russell 
“It is brief. It is quite 
In 95 small pages it gives the 
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place’ of education in America; it 
outlines our problems and tells us what 


we may do. Read it in a single 
sitting.” 
This is the fifteenth course in the 


“Reading with a Purpose” series. It 
will be found in most libraries with 
the books it recommends. 


HE 1926 edition of the official Cath- 

olic Directory, just issued by P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons, New York, shows that 
287 new Catholic schools were es- 
tablished in the United States during 
the past year, and that the increase of 
attendance at Catholic parochial 
schools during the year has amounted 
to 33,842. 

The total number of such schools at 
the present time is 6,819, and the total 
enrollment of pupils 2,072,466. Two 
more colleges for boys have been found- 
ed and twenty-five more academies 
and colleges for girls have been built. 
One new seminary has been established. 
The number of seminaries has _ in- 
creased by 1,250 since a year ago, and 
now is 12,595. 





Our responsibility for children is 
based not alone on human aspirations, 
but is also based upon the necessity to 
secure physical, mental, and moral 
health and the economic and _ social 
progress of the nation. Every child 
that is delinquent in body, education, or 
character is a charge upon the commu- 
nity, as a whole, and a menace to the 
community itself. The children are the 
army with which we march to progress. 

—Herbert Hoover 


There has not yet been invented a 
clock that can strike again for a man 
any one of the hours he has wasted and 
lost.—The Silent Partner 






J. ANDERSON, for five years As- 
sistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as Associate Professor 
of Education at the University of Wis- 
consin. During his period of service to 
the state he has carried on some of the 
most important investigations yet made 
in public education in Wisconsin. He 
has become a recognized authority in 
the educational world in rural educa- 
tion and in teacher training, thus dem- 
onstrating that an administrative posi- 
tion may be effective and forward-look- 
ing. He has made a real and construc- 
tive record in Wisconsin’s educational 
history. 





0. H. Plenzke 


R. ANDERSON will be succeeded 
by O. H. Plenzke, president of the 
Wisconsin City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, and for the past eight years su- 
perintendent of the Menasha city 
schools. Mr. Plenzke is a graduate of 


the West Bend high school, the Oshkosh 
state normal, and Lawrence college. He 
holds a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Plenzke is ex- 
cellently qualified for the position to 
which he has been chosen. 
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B, E, MeCormick 


NOTHER of Wisconsin’s successful 

city superintendents has been 
drafted into another field. B. E. Mc- 
Cormick, for many years at the head 
of the La Crosse city schools, was 
elected secretary of the Alumni Associ- 
ation of the University of Wisconsin 
and entered upon the duties of that of- 
fice August 15. The new work will keep 
Mr. McCormick in constant touch with 
the high schools and normals. He has a 
field which offers great opportunities 
and he has every qualification for meet- 
ing them successfully. With Glenn 
Frank and Bart McCormick working for 
the University it will certainly be kept 
close to the public. 


Collier’s, 250 Park avenue, New York 
City, offers a beautiful illuminated 
“Moral Code for School Children” free 
to public schools, one for each class- 
room. The Code was published in the 
May, 1925 Journal. 
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WISCONSIN again welcomes a new 

president of a State Normal 
school, Dr. Robert Dodge Baldwin, who 
comes from Washington to the presi- 
dency at Stevens Point. 

Dr. Baldwin is thirty-five years old. 
He is a graduate of Princeton, has a 
master’s degree in secondary education 
from Columbia, and this year completed 
his doctorate at Cornell. From 1917 to 
1924 he was a teacher in the Cheney, 
Washington State Normal school. Dr. 
Baldwin is a musician, is active in Boy 
Scout work, and is popular as a public 
speaker. He has specialized in the 
problems of rural education and the 
training of rural teachers. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


HE sixty-fourth annual meeting 
of the N. E. A. at Philadelphia 
was not the most largely attend- 

ed but in some ways it was one of the 
most effective of recent meetings. The 
management of the convention was ex- 
cellent. The general programs were 
above the average and usually were 
not over-burdened. The feature pro- 
gram was the concert given by the 
great Philadelphia orchestra. 

Miss Mary McSkimmon was an ad- 
mirable presiding officer and _ her 
presidential address, in which she 
spoke of “The Challenge of Childhood 
to the Teachers of America,’”’ was most 
effective. One of the high spots was 
the address of R. L. Cooley of Milwau- 
kee on “Industry’s Interest in the Edu- 
cation of the Child.” A. E. Winship 
called it “one of the few epoch-making 
deliveries of the entire meeting.” 

Of the many reports submitted the 
most important were those on Teachers’ 
Retirement Allowances, The Ethics of 
the Teaching Profession, and Teacher 
Tenure in the United States. These 
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R. D. Baldwin 


should influence very greatly the edu- 
cational future of America. 

A spirited campaign for the presi- 
dency resulted in the election of State 











Francis G. Blair 


Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois. 

The resolutions covered many sub- 
jects but emphasized especially the 
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necessity of passing the Education 
Bill. The position on Child Labor and 
Illiteracy was reaffirmed. Undoubtedly 
if the Federal Department of Educa- 
tion is to become a reality the bill must 
be passed soon. The resolution on 
athletics pleaded the necessity for 
giving greater public recognition to 
scholarship so as to avoid giving the 
appearance that athletics occupied 
first place in school life. 


The following were listed as dele- 
gates from Wisconsin: 


Bishoff, Dolly, Ashland; Wisconsin Teachers 
Association 

Callahan, John C., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Madison; Ex-officio 

Doudna, E. G., Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison; Ex-officio, Acting 
State Director 

Gardner, Ethel M., Milwaukee; Milwaukee 
Teachers Association 

Habernicht, Clara, 
Teachers Association 

Henderson, H. C., Milwaukee State Normal 
school 

Hoehn, Hermena, Kenosha; Kenosha Teach- 
ers Club 

King, Esther, Racine; The Teachers Council 
of Racine 

Manthy, Clara, Milwaukee; Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association 

McCormick, Lillian, 
Teachers Club 

Musgrove, Gertrude, Racine; The Teachers 
Council of Racine 

oe Lena, Kenosha; Kenosha Teachers 

u 

Nichols, Walter, Milwaukee; 
Principals Association 

Oltman, Myrtle, La Crosse; Teachers Club of 
La Crosse 

Pearse, Carroll G., Milwaukee; Ex-officio, 
Past President, Board of Trustees 

Pokorny, Emily, Madison; Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association 

Ryss, Anna, Oshkosh; Supervising Teachers 
of Wisconsin 

Schefelker, G. W., Marinette; 
Teachers Association 

Snyder, C. S., Eau Claire; Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association 

Swanson, Carrol E., Wausau; 
Teachers Association 

Watson, W. S., Whitewater; Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association 

Wood, Harrison U., Racine; The Teachers 
Council of Racine 


Madison; Wisconsin 


Superior; Superior 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


At the meeting of delegates held 
Monday, June 28, E. G. Doudna was 
chosen N. E. A. director for Wiscon- 
sin to succeed President John F. Sims. 
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The movement to modify the plan of 
representation by preventing the over- 
lapping system that now obtains made 
some progress. There is much to do 
to bring about a reform that will give 
each teacher one and only one repre- 
sentative. A clos relationship of 
national, state, and local associations is 
also desirable. 

The Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association has the following ‘to 
say concerning the larger influence vf 
the Association and its avoidance of 
political methods. 

“The teachers of the nation have 
shown their appreciation of the 
services and leadership of the Associa- 
tion by enlisting in larger and larger 
numbers each year. When the As- 
sociation recently indorsed the School 
Land Bill in Congress, it received new 
interest and consideration. When the 
secretaries of state associations and 
other leaders wrote their Congressmen 
asking them .to support the bill, replies 
were usually favorable. Congressmen 
now realize that teachers are thinking 
as never before on their problems and 
that they are solidly behind important 
measures. They begin to look upon 


the members of the teaching profession 


as an important part of their con- 
stituency. When the Association speaks 
they realize that it speaks for a 
solidified organization in their own 
states. The representatives of no 
other organization receive a more 
cordial welcome at the Capitol than the 
representatives of the various state 
associations who come to Washington 
in the interests of educational legisla- 
tion. The influence of the Association 
is all the greater because it avoids 
political entanglements. It promotes 
causes, not candidates. It makes no 
political threats, but it makes demands 
and presents facts to sustain them. 
It leaves its own members free to vote 


on all questions as they see fit. Its’ 


policy leaves room for play of the 
imagination on the part of the candi- 
date. In the long run this policy wins.” 
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Dear Arthur: 

For some time I have been planning 
to take my pen in hand to congratulate 
you upon your appointment to the 
principalship at Worth. On _ second 
thought I shall not take my pen in 
hand as the new books on letter writ- 
ing say it’s bad form. Anyhow, I 
prefer to use the hunt and _ peck 
system with the typewriter. 

You have a fine opportunity—any 
opportunity is a fine one. You will 
not get rich if you stay in the teaching 
profession, but there are many rewards 
which in a way compensate for the 
economic loss. In the long run your 
chances for a comfortable living, a 
congenial home, leisure for study, and 
opportunity to grow are reasonably 
certain. There are, of course, no large 
financial plums, although some men 
have been able to capitalize their 
ability and experience and achieve 
moderate wealth. I haven’t been that 
kind, but I am not blaming my pro- 
fession. I have had some leisure and 
some financial opportunities which [ 
didn’t grasp. Who is to blame? 

I hope if I offer you some advice, 
“free, gratis, for nothing” that you 
won’t resent it. Perhaps instead of 
advice I had better “make some ob- 
servations” that might have helped me 
forty years ago. You may consider 
them impertinent but I shall chance it. 

If I were a young fellow taking my 
first principalship or any other kind of 
position, I should watch carefully that 
my standing in financial matters was 
kept as correct as my morals. In the 
average community nothing weakens 
a man so much as_ bad credit 
or indifference to money matters. No 
matter what your salary is, you should 
live within its limits—illness and un- 
usual expenses excepted. You can’t 
afford to be a Micawber, paying debts 
with I. O. U’s. Take an hour some 
evening soon and read that fine old 


Letters of an Old-Timer to a Young 
Principal 


essay by America’s master of com- 
mon sense. I refer, as you may suspect, 
to Franklin’s “The Way to Wealth.” 
Read the chapters in his Autobiogra- 
phy which tell how he established him- 
self in business in Philadelphia. It’s 
good reading anyway. You may get 
some notions which are worth some- 
thing. Keep your credit good. 

In Wisconsin, as in three or four 
other states, there is a strong, sound, 
and excellent Teachers Retirement 
System. A beginner may not think it 
important. In early life it is hard to 
look ahead to a day when strength of 
body and elasticity of mind have 
weakened and you are numbered 
among the “has-beens.” The road 
called Time has many detours, all lead- 
ing to old age and death. Neither has 
this road any return route. You travel 
in one direction. You can’t go back 
and pick up the wasted years. States 
with retirement systems have seen the 
folly of trying to have schools taught 
by aged incompetents, and they have 
wisely provided a fund which will 
make it possible for a teacher to ac- 
cumulate a competence without serious 
sacrifice. 

You are not yet twenty-five years of 
age, and for two years you will not 
come under the provisions of our law. 
When you reach the age of twenty- 
five, if you still continue in school 
work, you will receive a salary check 
with a five percent deduction. This 
money will be sent to the State 
Treasurer who will deposit it to your 
credit. On the first of each July, the 
state will deposit to your credit twenty- 
five dollars and an additional amount 
which depends upon the salary you re- 
ceive and the number of years ex- 
perience you have had. Eventually 
the state’s deposit may be twice as 
much as yours. All of this is invested 


in farm mortgages and bonds which 
The 


earn from four to six percent. 
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An unexpected enrollment frequently finds 
a shortage of seats for the opening of school.B 
In that event prompt delivery is imperative, 
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earnings are credited to you each year 
and are added to your principal. By 
the time you are fifty you will have 
accumulated a sum which will buy an 
annuity very much more than you 
anticipate now. The beauty of it is 
that it isn’t a “pension.” You have 
bought and paid for it, and are in no 
sense obligated to anyone. At sixty- 
five you can retire and live in comfort. 
Even had you saved no more than this 
you would be free from economic want. 
I suggest that you familiarize yourself 
with this splendid system. The secre- 
tary of the fund will gladly give you 
information. Write him at Madison. 
The JOURNAL carries a good deal of in- 
formation about it from time to time. 
Every teacher should spend some time 
each year in studying the scheme. 

There are one or two other habits 
of a business nature that I should try 
to form early in my career, if I were 
starting again. Correspondence should 
be handled systematically. Your letters 
need not be carried around in your 
pocket. Open them and at least 
acknowledge them promptly. This 
doesn’t mean making snap judgments; 
it means acting promptly. Delay 
doesn’t make work easier. Neither is 
a postponed decision any more apt to 
be correct than one carefully made 
when it is needed. Perhaps the motto 
of a celebrated executive will be of 
value—“Act promptly, be right most 
of the time, and never explain.” 

Well, enough of this tonight. I am 
happy to welcome you into our pro- 
fession. I hope you will succeed. 
Don’t be discouraged at the slowness 
with which the world reacts (I think 
this is a modern word) to your efforts 
to improve it. Work hard, study a 
little every day, be cheerful, and let the 
other fellow blow your horn. I am sure 
you will enjoy the work. Perhaps you 
will want to hear from me again. 
Write if you get into a jam. Write if 
you don’t. 

Sincerely; 
John Schoolmaster. 
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SOURCES OF TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


Much material of value to teachers 
can be obtained at little or no expense. 
The following list may suggest some- 
thing of help to you: 

The Story Your Ink Bottle Tells. 
With ink exhibit showing the material 
used in making ink. 

Cork. The story of the origin of 
cork, the processes employed in its 
manufacture, and its uses in the world 
today. 

Shakspere as a Salesman. An ap- 
plication of Shakspere to present day 
sales methods. Cost five cents. 

Silk Exhibit. The process of silk 
making. Sent only to the textile de- 
partment of a school. 

Harvest Scenes of the World. .A one 
hundred and fifty page book of harvest 
scenes from every part of the world. 
Price fifty cents. 

A Program for Teaching Health 
Habits. A suggestive outline to assist 
in presenting material on health educa- 
tion in a practical and interesting way. 

The Art of Writing. A short outline 
of the history of the development and 
progress, the utilization and practice 
of this useful art. 

Ten Lessons on Meat. Devoted to 
meat, its composition, methods of 
cooking, and its place in the diet. A 
scientific and practical help for home 
economics teachers. 

Health Education Material. A cata- 
logue of posters, hand work, plays, 
and other material suitable for every 
grade. 

Corn Chart. Showing in map form 
vue various processes by which corn 
products are made. 

If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on_ school 
stationery or have the O. K. of super- 
intendent or principal and must show 
the title of the applicant. Only one 
exhibit to a school. Coins are sent at 
the sender’s risk. 
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President John Sims 


[The death in May of President Sims of the Stevens Point Normal school was 
a shock to his many friends and a distinct loss to the educational system of Wis- 
consin. Most of us knew that he had been suffering for a long time, but few re- 
alized how near the grave he was walking as he went so cheerfully about his daily 
work. At the funeral exercises held on June first, Edward J. Dempsey, President 
of the Board of Normal School Regents, delivered a splendid tribute. It says so 
well what we all feel that we are printing it as a fitting memorial to a former 


president of the association. ] 


S PRESIDENT of the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools I have 
been requested to take part in 
these exercises. It is my melancholy 
duty to represent the state of Wiseen-. 
sin upon this solemn occasion. 
Beginning in a one room rural school 
in Manitowoc county, President Sims 
gave almost fifty years of devoted serv- 
ice to the educational development of 
this commonwealth. For thirty years 
he was identified with its system of 
Normal schools. He knew and worked 
with those who set up these schools in 
the beginning. He understood the 
lofty purpose to which they were dedi- 
cated. He appreciated the noble func- 
tion they were expected to perform. 
He came to the presidency of this 
school in the full strength and vigor of 
his manhood. He found here a place 
peculiarly adapted to the scope of his 
capacity. With a vision clear and far- 
reaching, a patience that was bound- 
less, a sympathy that knew no limits, 
and an energy that did not relax until 
the hand of death was upon him, he 
worked to make this school a potent 
factor in the development of state and 
nation. He loved this school as if it 
were his own flesh and blood, and when 
death came to still his courageous 
heart, I hope he was given the power 
through faith to see the vision of vic- 
tory for his cherished purposes. The 
obvious limitations of the occasion will 
not permit even an adequate suggestion 
of the contribution made by President 
Sims to our educational system. He 
was a national figure in the field of edu- 
cation and I sincerely trust that at 
some future time a memorial service 


may be held which will afford ample op- 
portunity for a comprehensive review 
of his life and work. At that time the 
Board of Regents will pay just and 
fitting tribute to his career. 





John F. Sims 


Therefore, instead of speaking fur- 
ther as an official, I prefer to voice my 
sorrow as a man because of the friend 
I have lost. Our friendship had its be- 
ginning a few days after my appoint- 
ment as regent. A mutual friend 
brought us together. This occurred 
over twelve years ago and I had con- 
stant contact with him from that time 
until the day he left Stevens Point for 
the last time in life. He always called 
me “Edward” and I always called him 
“John.” He bound me to him by “ties 
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that time cannot corrode nor age de- 
cay.” I shall always treasure the recol- 
lection of his friendship as one of the 
durable satisfactions of my life. I 
loved the man and I shall revere his 
memory. 

Some men are born with the instinct 
of culture. John Sims was such a man. 
By instinct he also knew and under- 
stood the fundamentals of democracy 
and he dreamed of the golden dawning 
of that brighter day when education 
will bring to the contacts of common 
life “a vitalized culture and a human- 
ized democracy.” He lived up to the 
highest traditions of his noble calling. 
He lived a clean life. He never did any 
of those things that tarnish the soul of 
a man. His faith in the honesty and 
goodness of his fellowmen was bound- 
less. His charity was almost spiritual. 
His character was strong and resolute. 
But his strongest qualities were soft- 
ened by a great kindness of heart. He 
could do nothing that was false or 
mean. He was a child of sentiment. 
His heart was full of it. He loved 
nature. He loved art. He loved mu- 
sic. He loved literature. Everything 
which embodied supreme excellence 
touched a responsive chord in his na- 
ture. : 

While those outside this school re- 
gret the termination of a full, broad, 
and useful life, those who were asso- 
ciated with him mourn the loss of a 
loved and loving friend—the personal 
bereavement of an intimate part of 
their individual lives. But those of us 
who sorrow must find abiding satisfac- 
tion in contemplating a long life con- 
spicuously rich in fine achievement. 
We must find consolation in the fact 
that his memory will be cherished by 
the sons and daughters of this school 
and their children through the years 
which lie ahead and in the faith which 
permits us to believe that perpetual 
light may shine upon his immortal 
soul, 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE TEACHING OF History. Paul Klapper. 


347 pp. E. Appleton & Company, N. Y. 


OO often the type of questions 

used in history examinations bear 

little or no relation to the objec- 
tives set up by teachers and adminis- 
trators. It is a common thing to hear 
teachers say that children neither know 
the facts of history nor have any abid- 
ing interest in it. Between the scien- 
tific historians on the one hand and the 
romancers on the other, the aims, con- 
tent, and procedure in history teaching 
would seem to come under the mathe- 
matical definition of a variable. The 
common-sense attitude of Robinson, the 
narrative outline of Wells, and the 
renaissance of popular interest in biog- 
raphy and history are at last being felt 
by those responsible for the teaching of 
history in public schools. 

Professor Klapper has brought his 
practical insight and his professional 
equipment to the problem of history 
teaching, and in The Teaching of His- 
tory has given us the best thought and 
material in this field. He does not claim 
to have produced a philosophy of his- 
tory teaching, but he has made a book 
that is inclusive, adequate, practical, 
illustrative, and suggestive, without be- 
ing dogmatic, or narrow, or theoretical. 
It seems to us to be the most useful book 
in this field for the classroom teacher 
and for teacher training institutions. 

Some of the more interesting chap- 
ters are Undercurrents in History; 
Spiritual Values of History; The Reci- 
tation. The first chapter is worthy of 
discussion in every high school class in 
history somewhere near the end of the 
course. 

There is an excellent Annotated Bib- 
liography, but the book itself is so com- 
plete that there is little need for the 
average reader to go beyond its covers. 
Professor Klapper has done _ history 
teaching a tremendous service by mak- 
ing this book. 
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The Use of Standardized Tests in 


Rural Schools 


By WILLIAM GILSON, Supt. of Schools for Door County 


HE modern trend in education is 

to determine scientifically what 

the child has failed to master 
and then to concentrate teaching effort 
on essentials in which he shows lack of 
information or understanding. Courses 
of study, whether or not they meet the 
vital needs of the child in arrangement 
or subject matter, state quite definitely 
the subject matter that is to be taught 
in each grade. The rural school teach- 
er, however, working with a crowded 
curriculum besides her other manifold 
duties, has little time or means to ascer- 
tain whether the child has actually 
learned what is expected of him. Ob- 
viously, then, any scientific, economical, 
reliable, and usable means of learning 
the child’s shortcomings in things vi- 
tally important in his educational life 
should be used and encouraged. 

Fortunately, devices to measure the 
results of teaching effort have been 
worked out scientifically by expert ed- 
ucators. Inventory or diagnostic tests 
have been devised and perfected after 
widespread investigations. They have 
been carefully worked out with definite 
aims in view. As a result excellent 
standardized tests are available in arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, and language. 

The cost of most standardized tests is 
very reasonable. Many may be pur- 
chased for one and a quarter to three 
cents apiece. The average school dis- 
trict need not spend over a dollar for all 
the tests necessary to carry out a test- 
ing program during the school year. It 
would be necessary to supply the tests 
only where there is apparent need for 
them. Economy of time, effort, and 
worry establishes the great value of 
tests in rural schools. 

It is not to be expected that standard- 
ized tests will be extensively used until 
school teachers and administrators are 
convinced that they accurately point out 





the difficulties of the child. The data 
obtained through their use must be reli- 
able and usable. The difficulties discov- 
ered should suggest definite problems to 
form a basis for carrying out remedial! 
work. It is, therefore, evident that the 
tests must be scientifically sound. A 
great number of them are. They may 
be used by teachers as a basis for prop- 
erly classifying pupils and checking up 
on subject matter, as well as by super- 
visors and superintendents in checking 
up on curricula and teachers. What 
to do with the data obtained is a prob- 
lem to be carefully studied, so that sys- 
tematic remedial work may be offered 
where necessary, or school policies 
changed if conditions demand it. 

Today there are many reasonably 
simple standardized tests on the mar- 
ket. They may be used by teachers 
without special training for adminis- 
tering them, because all of them con- 
tain specific directions. 

Having briefly established the de- 
sirability and value of standardized 
tests, it is necessary to consider the 
feasibility of using them on a county 
unit plan in rural schools. Rural schools 
are generally scattered over a compar- 
atively large area. It is clear that be- 
cause of this situation it is not desir- 
able for a county superintendent or su- 
pervising teacher to go from one school 
to another administering tests. That 
would take a great deal of time with- 
out obtaining uniform results. A test- 
ing program under these circumstances 
would be costly and severely criticized. 

Yet an effective testing program on 
a county scale may be successfully car- 
ried out, if teachers and school board 
members cooperate. Its aims must be 
made clear to the teacher from the be- 
ginning. The county superintendent 
should, however, plan and direct the 
program. He must decide. at the be- 
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ginning of the year, on one or two sub- 
jects in which this work is to be done. 
The year’s work will particularly cen- 
ter around those subjects as objectives. 
Better results may be expected if a 
limited number of subjects is selected 
each year. The program should extend 
over several years, so that valuable 
data may finally be obtained in all sub- 
jects. Constructive work done should be- 
come a permanent record in the super- 
intendent’s office. The county training 
school should also have records of work 
done in the county. This should form 
a part of the subject matter used in 
methods classes. The testing program 
then, must be carefully planned so that 
its results will be useful for several 
years, even if there is a turnover of 
teachers in the county every year. 

The teachers, of course, will admin- 
ister the standardized tests. The plans 
for testing must be clearly and fully 
outlined to them at a county conven- 
tion, in group conferences, or through 
circular letters. In introducing stand- 
ardized tests on a county plan, where 
teachers are unfamiliar with the meth- 
od of giving tests, it is desirable that 
the county superintendent purchase the 
necessary tests, and distribute them to 
the teachers with complete instructions 
for handling them. In order to obtain 
uniform data for the county, the super- 
intendent should set a date for giving 
the tests. 

During the summer of 1923 the writer 
made a study of eighth grade failures 
in the spring examination. He discov- 
ered that by far the greatest number oc- 
curred in arithmetic. It was evident 
that the pupils showed a lack of reason- 
ing in solving problems. It occurred to 
him that this situation might be true in 
all grades. In conference with the su- 
pervising teacher it was decided to ob- 
serve arithmetic classes in particular 
during the fall of the following year. 
Observation revealed that something 
was wrong with the teaching of arith- 
metic in all grades. To satisfy the writ- 
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er and supervising teacher, and to con- 
vince the teachers of this, it was de- 
cided to give a diagnostic test to de- 
termine to what extent and in what 
particulars pupils failed in the reason- 
ing side of arithmetic. 

An actual situation existed where 
very definite data were necessary to 
improve it. Buckingham’s Reasoning 
Test in Arithmetic, Form A, was se- 
lected for grades 3-8 inclusive, to be 
given December 13, 1923. The neces- 
sary tests were purchased through the 
county superintendent’s office and were 
mailed to the teachers, with definite in- 
structions. The tests were distributed 
without cost to the districts. The pa- 
pers were corrected by the teachers and 
were sent, together with the score 
sheets, to the office for analysis and 
tabulation. Every school in the county 
sent in its results. After these were 
recorded the corrected test papers were 
returned to the schools to serve as a 
basis for remedial work. 

The results for the county showed 
an alarming percentage of pupils in all 
grades who fell below median. The 
teachers’ eyes were opened. School 
board members became aware of the 
miserable showing that had been made. 
Efforts were concentrated on improv- 
ing the teaching of arithmetic. In- 
structions were sent to teachers for 
remedial work. Supervisory help was 
also given on visits to schools. 

After three months of effort for im- 
provement, Form B of Buckingham’s 
“Reasoning Test” was given in grades 
3-8. Teachers, pupils, and school board 
members were anxious to find out where 
improvement had been made. The sit- 
uation was favorable for asking school 
boards to purchase the second test. 
Teachers had no difficulty in inducing 
their boards to purchase them. Every 
school board in the county responded. 

The manner of giving the second 
test (which was set for March 1-10, 
1924) was similar to that followed the 
first time. The results for the county 
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were tabulated. Remarkable progress 
had been made, as shown by the decided 
decrease in the pércentage of pupils 
who fell below median. 

Teachers and school board members 
were convinced of the value of the 
standardized test. The need for it had 
been determined by three months of su- 
pervision. The plan for giving it 
worked out successfully. 

The writer has experienced no diffi- 
culty in giving other standardized tests 
on a county scale. In October, 1924, 
Clapp’s Correct English Test, Form A, 
and W. J. Osburn’s Inventory Tests in 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic, Tests I 
and II, were given, following the plan 
outlined. School board members pur- 
chase the tests in the same manner 
that seat work and reference material 
is provided for schools. For about six- 
ty cents the largest school can be sup- 
plied with the necessary copies of a 
standardized test. It is evident that the 
cost is nominal when distributed over 
districts. (The suggestion may be 
made here that tests be purchased 
through the superintendent’s office and 
distributed to school districts at cost.) 
Their value, however, is tremendous in 
keeping teachers alert in their teaching 
as well as assuring thorough advance- 
ment on the part of the pupils. 

Cities with their centralized school 
systems have many natural advantages 
for administering standardized tests. 
Yet rural schools must not be neglected. 
Equal educational opportunity for ru- 
ral boys and girls is not a financial 
question alone, but one applying to 
equal achievement as well. Much can 
be done in this respect by the use of 
tests. Rural schools should benefit by 
their use. 

Many county superintendents have 
contended that a testing program in a 
county school is not practical. The 
writer, however, is convinced that this 
can be done. He has explained how the 
use of standardized tests was intro- 
duced in his county. He is carrying 
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out a definite and successful testing 
program every year. 

A county superintendent must have 
confidence in the ability and honesty 
of his teachers if he wants results. If 
teachers are qualified to teach they 
should be trusted. A superintendent 
has no more right to suspect them of 
wrongdoing in giving standard tests 
than he has to suspect that they are 
not fulfilling their many other duties as 
teachers. In the tests given, the writer 
found no discrepancies which would in- 
dicate dishonesty on the part of teach- 
ers. A general understanding of the 
purposes of testing will dispel any skep- 
ticism on the part of the superintend- 
ent. 

This article was written with the 
hope that it might contain helpful sug- 
gestions for those who may be contem- 
plating a testing program for rural 
schools. The experiences of the writer 
may be encouraging to those who have 
kept this work in abeyance, thinking 
that it cannot be done. 


To be at home in all lands and ages; 
to count nature a familiar acquaint- 
ance; to gain a standard for the appre- 
ciation of other men’s work and the 
criticism of one’s own; to carry the 
keys of the world’s library in one’s 
pocket and feel its resources behind one 
in every task he undertakes; to make 
hosts of friends among the men and 
women of one’s own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasm, and co- 
operate with others for common ends; 
to learn manners from students who 
are ladies and gentlemen, and to form 
character under professors who are 
Christians—these are returns of a col- 
lege for the best four years of one’s life. 
—Former President W. DEwitt HYDE, Bow- 
doin College 
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HE Association has grown fifty 

percent in the last three years. 

We should add a thousand new 
members this year and pass the 16,000 
mark. We can do it if we work to- 
gether. 





Send in membership cards as soon 
as possible. We cannot guarantee 
back numbers of the JOURNAL. The 
membership year is from September 1 
to August 31. All 1925 memberships 
expired on the last day of August. 
We keep names on the mailing list, 
however, until the October issue has 
been mailed. 


Make your hotel reservations for the 
Milwaukee meeting now. The dates are 
November 4-5-6. 

Announcements of dinners, = re- 
ceptions, and the like should be sent us 
at once for inclusion in the final pro- 
gram. 


The best teachers consider member- 
ship in professional organizations an 
obligation. They know that it requires 
organization and money to gather the 
facts without which there will be no 
progress. They feel grateful for the 
work of their state associations and of 
the National Education Association in 
raising the level of education. 

No teacher can afford to neglect his 
part in helping education to advance. 
The public has a right to hold teachers 
responsible for the advancement of 
education just as it holds members of 
other professions responsible for the 
advancement of their professions. 


And that task is not only a duty, but 
it is a privilege and an opportunity for 
service.—Teaxas Outlook. 





THE MODEST REQUIREMENTS OF 
A SECRETARY 


Walter D. Burr, who is president of 
the Wire Bound Box Manufacturers 
Association, talked to the Business Sec- 
retaries Forum in Chicago the other 
day, and said that among other things 
a successful association secretary should 


Be something of a financier 

Know something about advertising 
Know the rudiments of accounting 
Know something about statistics 
Have initiative 

Be something of an orator 

Have political ability : 

Be something of an author 


We shudder when we try to devise 
a rating scale on this basis. 





This office has frequent calls for 
school men to represent high grade 
commercial organizations. We know 
of two splendid openings now. If you 
are interested write us and we will 
pass your name on. All correspon- 
dence is held in strict confidence. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


At THIS writing the general pro- 

grams and those of most of the 
sections have been completed. The 
October issue of the JOURNAL will, as 
usual, be the program number and will 
give the complete program in detail. 
Final programs will be distributed at 
the Thursday morning meeting at the 
Auditorium. 

The general sessions will be held in 
the Auditorium and the section meet- 
ings in rooms as conveniently located 
as possible. Since thirty meeting 
places must be provided it is impossible 
to have them all scheduled within walk- 
ing distance of headquarters. The 
Representative Assembly meets Thurs- 
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Tuis far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a velvet surface. You do not hear even 
a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect 
tones come out of utmost quiet. 

Put one of these new Orthophonic 
Records on your Victrola; and the power- 
ful, triumphant voices of the Trinity 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in the same 
room with you. Shut your eyes; the 
lifted, singing faces are before you. 
Great arches and columns bend toward 
you that vast surge Of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance— 
the exalted /iving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupils 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 
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The dawn of a new day 1s here 
. . with this second mivacle of music 


Orchestra, the Balalaika Orchestra. ..so 
that you all but see them... .so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
theOrthophonicVictrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the 
Orthophonic recording. The vast Victor 
laboratories face a tremendous task. 
But most of your old favorites will soon 
be available. Already every phase of 
your educational work has been included 
in the new Orthophonic listings. You 
can now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 
instrumental study, mimetics, inter- 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 
are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity CHorr 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19854 


Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) ZIMBALIST 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian 
Folk Song) BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 19960 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
Victor CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6513 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) (Saint-Saens) 
Paso Casats 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance 
lopt INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 
Melodies for Children 
Victor ConcerT OrCHESTRA 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANbDREWS 20036 
Songs for Children Atice GREEN 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
‘tcTOR STRING ENSEMBLE 19923 
New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





Prove to the Victor T. M. Co. that you read JouRNAL ads. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 











day afternoon in the Grand Avenue 
Methodist church. 

The speakers for Thursday morning 
are Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago, and Bishop Hughes. On 
Friday morning, Walter Lippman, 
editor of the New York World, and 
Will Irwin will speak. Saturday 
morning, as usual, has two superior 
speakers—E. T. Devine of Washington, 
and Ida Clyde Clarke of New York 
City. There will be musical numbers 
of surpassing excellence. The _ pro- 
gram will certainly maintain the high 
level of previous meetings. 

The Thursday evening concert will 
be given by the celebrated Russian 
Symphonic Choir, one of the world’s 
greatest singing organizations. On 
their previous American tour they re- 
ceived the highest commendation. Part 
of the appeal of this unique organiza- 
tion is their appearance in _ pictur- 
esque Russian costume. Most of the 
individual voices are of solo caliber, 
and solo numbers, with choir ac- 
companiment, are generously included 
in the program. The Boston Trans- 
cript said of them last winter—“Their 
singing was at times almost beyond 
belief.” This is the most expensive 
musical program ever given at an As- 
sociation meeting. Membership tickets 
will admit to this concert, as to all 
other meetings. On Friday night the 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau is 
offering John McCormack and as the 
Association has no program that 
evening teachers may avail themselves 
of the privilege of hearing this great 
artist. On Saturday afternoon and 
evening Sousa’s band is offered by the 
Auditorium management. 

The section programs include some 
of America’s leading educators. A 
feature will be the Moral Education 
section at which Bishop Hughes will 
lead a round table discussion on the 
moral problems of young _ people. 


Watch the October number for the 
complete program. 
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We have just published an advance 
directory of Wisconsin public school 
officials for 1926-1927 for use until the 
State Department issues its regular di- 
rectory. We shall be glad to send a 
copy to anyone who writes for it. 


Upon request, we shall be glad to 
send additional copies of any of last 
year’s Journals for personal or class- 
room use, but the number of October 
and January copies is very limited. 


YOU ANSWER THAT 


Yes, she was just a tiny tot, 

A prey to poverty’s own lot. 

With open mouth she stared at me, 

And dropped her eyes so bashfully. 

Then in a voice that shook and caught 
Said—“You’re my teacher,—ain’t you not!” 


Am I her teacher? 
Is she mine? 

You answer that— 
O Lord divine! 


Her little mind a rosebud still, 

Perhaps to open at my will. 

Each tiny thought—a petal bright 

Is craving classroom knowledge, light. 
Who knows what jewels are hidden there! 
Who sees the weeds that grow despair! 


To her the world is pure and fair. 

To her each soul is kind and square. 

For within dwell peace, firm faith, and trust, 
And innocence—there surely must. 

In her gaze contentment basks, 

As earnestly again she asks. 


Am I her teacher? 
Is she mine? 
You answer that— 
O, Lord divine! 
—Adelaide Wojta, St. Francis, Wis. 


I have always been a believer in the value 
of studying the classics. Anyone who has 
come in contact with educated men knows that 
a classical education gives to a man a culture 
and refinement of thought which can hardly 
be acquired in any other way. The world 
needs that culture and that refinement. It 
cannot afford to leave undeveloped the mental 
qualities which have been the principal agen- 
cies in the advancement of civilization.—Rob- 
ert Lansing, in The Colorado School Journal. 
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Remedial Practice in English 





The Pribble-Brezler Practice Cards In English 








Set 1. Now Ready 
for 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades 
The Plan—Self-corrective, built upon fifty misuses of English, pupil’s 
key, pupil’s work pad, pupil’s daily record of progress, teacher’s manual. 


A means of placing in the pupil’s hands material by which he may overcome the 


most prevalent errors in English. 


Lyons and Carnahan 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











from School Room to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an over- 
plus of the wrong kind of gerras, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—wmay find one in the hospi- 
tal, facing a prolonged period of inactivity without in- 
come and a greatly increased expense account. 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T. C. U. 
for five years I suddenly found myself in the hos- 
pital without an income, The more than generous 
check I received from you at the end of four 
weeks’ confinement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of T. C. U. 
Protection. Sending it places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln Nebr. 


Tomorrow 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
| Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials 


PE paced oa e Dc eaa « XA wen OR Ae 


i RE APA vey class oulle Raden Ota eke Tees eee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Everywhere I have sought rest and found it 
not, except when sitting apart in a little nook 
with a little book—Thomas a Kempis 


Fresh Air and Ventilation. By E. A. Wins- 
low. 182 pp. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
N, ¥ 

An interesting book by the chairman of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation. 
It is a result of many years of study. An 
indication of how it upsets traditions is this 
quotation from page 93: 

“The Wisconsin Code (drawn up by the In- 
dustrial Commission less than two years ago) 
is perhaps the most astoundingly reactionary 
set of regulations anywhere in force.” The 
other point of view is indicated in Mr. 
Schmidt’s article in this issue. 


Letters From Famous People. By Sharpless 
Dobson Green. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 362 pp. 

Because he wanted to give the high school 
students under his direction an idea of the 
qualities that make for success, Mr. Green 
asked the opinion of a large number of men 
and women who have achieved it. Most of 
the letters are good reading. They are heart- 
ening in their insistence on loyalty to the 
noblest characteristics of man, and young 
people who read them will be convinced that 
no lowering of standards may be allowed by 
those who strive for human excellence. 


Stories for Junior High Schools, Edited by 
William Rabenort. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Chicago. 

This volume contains Dickins’ Christmas 
Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth; Rip 
Van Winkle, The Great Stone Face, The Lady 
Or The Tiger, The Perfect Tribute, and The 
Man Without a Country. A biographical 
sketch of the author, a liberal number of 
notes, and suggestive questions and problems 
accompany each story. 


Children’s Reading. A Guide for parents and 
Teachers. By Lewis M. Terman and 
Margaret Lima. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 
3638 pp. 

The book is based on an experimental study 
of the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
children’s reading, with special reference to 
individual differences caused by age, sex, in- 
telligence, and special interests. About two 
thousand children were studied. Data were 
obtained from the home, the school, and the 
children themselves. The results were statis- 
tically treated, and largely on the basis of the 
findings, which are reviewed in Part I of the 
book, an extensive list of books suitable for 
children was drawn up. This list, classified 
according to types, is given in Part II. The 
book should be most valuable to everyone who 
has occasion to suggest books to children. 





Saplings. Scholastic Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Penn, 


This very attractive volume comprises verse, 
short stories, and essays selected from manu- 
scripts written by high school students in 
competition for the Witter Bynner Scholastic 
Poetry Prize and the student-written numbers 
of the Scholastic, a national high school ma- 
gazine. The selections are of a high order. 
Some of the poems are startling in imagery 
and insight. It would be well to have the 
book around so that other young poets and es- 
sayists, seeing what has already been done, 
may work to match its excellence. 


Long Ago in Egypt. By L. Lamprey. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 267 pp. 


Fiction combined with historical incident. 
Attractive illustrations. Entertaining and in- 
structive reading for children of junior high 
school age. 


Trail Makers. By Zoe Meyer. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 


Stories of the forest, written by one who 
knows and loves the grandeur of the wilder- 
ness and understands wild creatures. An ex- 
ceptionally well printed book with excellent il- 
lustrations. It would interest almost any 
boy, and many girls. 


Everyman’s Library. 

E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, an- 
nounce the following additions to Everyman’s 
Library, which now contains 772 volumes: 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Island Night’s En- 
tertainments, and Poems, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Lives of the English Poets, Vols I 
and II, Samuel Johnson; Wanderings in South 
America. Charles Waterton. 

Stevenson lovers will welcome the R. L. S. 
volumes in this edition which is at once at- 
tractive and inexpensive, 


Dramatic Moments in American History. By 
Elizabeth F. Hague and Mary Chalmers. 
The University Pub. Co., Chicago. 337 pp. 

Comprises eleven plays, all of which have 
been successfully produced, covering in dra- 
matic form many of the high moments in 

United States history. Exact historical quo- 

tations are given in small capitals. Assign- 

ments and projects at the end of each play 
help to correlate history with other subjects. 

Two projects, “How to Write a Play” and 

“How to Produce a Play,” are the fruits of the 

authors’ years of experience in producing 

school plays and pageants. Miss Hague is an 
assistant school principal and an officer of the 

New York City Playwrights Club. Miss 

Chalmers is a specialist in history. 
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For Character-Building 


The Atlantic Readers 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As-so- 
ciation and Superintendent of Schools at 
Cincinnati 


BOOK 1 GRADE IV 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 
BOOK 11 GRADE V 


HIGH AND FAR 


These are the jnitial volumes in a series of 
five Readers (for Grades IV to VIII inclu- 
Sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that ‘soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most nec- 
essary phase of education, and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern.” 

The three books for the higher grades are 
now in active preparation. Most of the 
material is new to schoo] readers. Nar- 
rative, biography, descriptions, nature 
studies, essays, letters, quotations, in- 
scriptions, and truly distinctive poetry 
have been selected by Dr. Condon, always 
under the certainty (with Emerson) that 
“character is higher than intellect.” 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 








Lippincott’s New 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


Containing 


the words most needed in writing, 
compiled from Dr. Horn’s latest 
tabulation of more than five mil- 
lion running words of ordinary 
use, briefly described in the Third 
and Fourth Yearbooks of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 





Information on Request 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY FURNITURE 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


MODELING MATERIALS 
EDUCATIONAL CUT-OUTS 


HANDICRAFT MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS 
WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 
BRADLEY BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
BRADLEY WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS 


A Full Line of Art Materials for All Grades 
Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states:  [llinwis 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 














Mention the 


JOURNAL to advertisers. 
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Themes Francais—Exercises for Free Com- 
position by Daniel C. Rosenthal and 
Frank Mankiewicz. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The purpose of this book, which is for high 

school and college use after the completion of 

elementary grammar, is to teach free compo- 
sition as the means of developing ability to 

write idiomatic French. This is done by 
means of (1) a basic French model and the 
thorough mastery of its vocabulary, syntax, 
and idiomatic expressions; (2) an enlarge- 
ment of the material so as to cover related 
subjects; and (3) a technique which enables 
the student through drill to make effective use 
of what he has learned. 

An important feature is the recapitulation 
of the material studied, leading to a semi- 
original theme, which in turn serves as a 
bridge to criginal composition. 


L’ Abbé Constantin, by Ludovic Halevy. Ed. 
by Myra V. Smith. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., Chicago. 

The editor has adapted this favorite to 
school use, especially for the second and third 
years of French, with a generous accompani- 
ment of biography, French photographs, 
notes, questions, exercises, grammatical drills, 
and idiom practice. The vocabulary contains 
all forms of the irregular verbs that occur in 
the text, and translations of all idioms under 
both noun and verb of the expression. 


Deric in Mesa Verde, by Deric Nusbaum. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C 


David Goes Voyaging, by David Binney Put- 
nam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. 

In these books, written by youngsters for 
youngsters, adventure, science, mystery, and 
fun meet. David Putnam spent three months 
in the Pacific with the Beebe Arcturus expedi- 
tion, and he didn’t miss much, judging from 
his report. Deric Nusbaum is the son of the 
superintendent of Mesa Verde National Park. 
Deric does his own exploring, besides taking 
part in the expeditions of his elders. Both 
boys are intensely alive to the life around 
them, and they are interested and interesting 
story tellers. Deric is perhaps a little more 
of a humorist than David. The books pro- 
vide most wholesome reading. 


Tad Lincoln: A True Story, by Wayne Whip- 

ple. George Sully & Co., New York City. 

A short story about Lincoln’s son Thomas, 

which further emphasizes the endearing quali- 
ties of Lincoln the man. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 
dren. By Charlotte G. Garrison. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, Chicago. 

Here is a book that should be very helpful 
in planning both kindergartens and home play 
rooms. The materials and methods presented 
are based on years of experiments conducted 
in the Horace Mann school. The author 


stresses the importance of selecting materials 
ee have an aesthetic as well as a practical 
value. 


A useful feature is the list of names 





for all materials recommended. There is also 
a very good introduction by Patty S. Hill. 


Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. By John R. 
Gregg. Gregg Pub. Company, Chicago. 

Intended for use in junior high schools, or 
where an intensive course with a non-voca- 
tional aim is desired. Should be completed in 
ten months, using three periods a week. The 
author expects that soon shorthand will be 
widely used as a personal accomplishment and 
not only as a means of making a livelihood, 
and has adapted his system to that end. 


Books One 
Liberman. 


Poetry for Junior High Schools. 
and Two. Ed. by _ Elias 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Chicago. 


Poems wisely selected to serve their pur- 
pose—“to start young people adventuring 
along the pleasant highways and byways of 
poetry.” There is a good preliminary discus- 
sion called “What is Poetry?” The opening 
paragraphs and suggested exercises have life, 
and the “aids to interpretation” are real aids. 


The Applied Psychology of Reading. By 
Fowler D. Brooks. 278 pp. D. Appleton 
and Co., New York 


This is an interpretation in non-technical 
language of the important facts developed in 
recent years in the important field of the psy- 
chology of reading. The chapter on apprecia- 
tion is particularly valuable and is related 
closely to the training in speed and compre- 
hension. This is rather more than “another 
book” on the teaching of reading. There is 
the usual bibliography, but it is unobtrusive 
and lists only significant books and articles. 


A Course in Journalism under conditions 
never before provided is being offered to stu- 
dents of a complete college known as the 
“University Afloat,” sailing this September 
for an eight months’ trip around the world. 

The president is Charles Franklin Thwing, 
President Emeritus of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, with a faculty of forty instructors. 

The course for the students will consist of 
news writing, newspaper reporting, magazine 
writing, and special feature work. 

This is a project of international signifi- 
cance and the first of its kind ever undertaken. 
Credit will be given for a full college year. 
In addition to the faculty of about fifty, se- 
lected from universities in all parts of the 
country, there will be about one hundred old- 
er people interested in education or inter- 
national relations. 

The plan is not to follow the prescribed 
itinerary of a tourist trip but to visit those 
countries where educational or international 
contacts will be of value. In addition to be- 
ing a self-contained “University Afloat” it will 
have all the necessary accessories of a medi- 
cal division, and staffs for music, art, and 
athletics. The vessel will be equipped with a 
model plant for printing a daily paper. 


and addresses of manufacturers and dealers 
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— A Balanced Diet 

















e 
THE FIELD READERS 


A basic series of literary readers, of the 
recreational type, with a double approach 
through The Field—Martin Primer, a 
“child-life” primer, and The Field Primer, 
a “mother-goose” primer. 


Together with 
THE HORN READERS 


A series of basic silent readers, of the 
work type, with an early approach 
through First Lessons in Learning to 
Study, for the second semester of the 
first year. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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Wisconsin Teachers 
Reading Circle Books 

For the School Year 
1926-1927 
Clark UNIT STUDIES IN GEOGRA- 
PHY 
Davis JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION 
Dickson MENTAL TESTS AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


‘*Hosic-Chase BRIEF GUIDE TO THE 


PROJECT METHOD 
Mahoney STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 


*Smith ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF 
TEACHING SILENT READING 


*Wolfarth SELF-HELP METHODS OF 
TEACHING ENGLISH 


Books added this year are indicated 
with an asterisk preceding the au- 
thor’s name. 


Ardin L. Johnson WORLD BOOK CO. 
Wisconsin Rep. 2126 Prairie Ave 
Box 393 Wautoma, Wis. Chicago IIl. 











Milwaukee Hotel Directory 


Make Reservations 


Hotel Address 


Globe..._.-. Wisconsin and Cass__.______-_-_. 
Juneau____-- 225 Wisconsin street____.________. 
Martin... ... Wisconsin and Van Buren streets 

Maryland_-__.187—4th street__..._.....__.____ 
Medford____.38rd and Sycamore streets________- 
ee See Oe GN ss ean, 
Pfister... _- Wisconsin and Jefferson streets__- 


Republican._3rd cor. Cedar___...__._._-_____- 
Wisconsin__-3rd near Grand__________________ 


Lowest Rates Listed 


for Nov. 4-5-6 


._ Room Rates 
Single Double 
Bath Nobath Bath Nobath 
$2.50 $1.75 $4.00 $2.75 
2.50 1.50 4.00 2.50 
3.00 1.50 4.00 3.00 
3.00 pane 4.00 eae 
2.50 1.50 4.00 3.00 
2.50 1.50 4.50 3.00 
2.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 
2.50 1.50 3.50 2.50 
2.50 1.75 4.00 3.00 
2.50 2.00 3.50 3.00 
2.50 1.75 3.50 3.00 
3.50 2.50 5.00 4.00 
3.00 1.50 4.00 2.50 
3.50 2.00 6.00 4.00 


In Each Case 


Members of Milwaukee Hotel Association 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


A school paper is a great invention. 
The school gets all the fame. 

The printer gets all the money, 
The staff gets all the blame. 


HE high school papers of Cleveland, 

Ohio, have developed news, editorial, 

and typographical standards that 
place them among the best student publi- 
cations in America. Recently they under- 
took to set equally high standards as ad- 
vertisine media. 

With this goal in mind, a committee of 
school officials asked the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club to conduct a study of the high 
school publications and to make suggestions 
for improvement. 

The committee, whose report will be 
printed in two magazines of national cir- 
culation, The High School Journalist and 
The Scholastic Editor, declares that the 
school paper has an actual purpose to serve 
and characterizes it as ‘‘an actual asset to 
advertisers whose line of business permits 
them to use it intelligently.’’ 

For years the school paper has been af- 
flicted with the same disease from which 
so many teachers’ journals have suffered in 
the past, disease which may be called ‘‘ pan- 
handling for patronage.’’ Some call it 
‘‘Charity,’’ some ‘‘Loyalty.’’ No matter 

.what you call it, the symptoms are the 
same and the results identical. 

The cure is to place the publishing and 
conducting of school papers upon a prac- 
tical business basis, and the sooner this is 
done the more firmly will the school paper 
and its value be entrenched in the adver- 
tising world. The pupils in each year’s 
class should be impressed with the faet 
that while their term in the school and their 
keen interest in the success of the school 
paper, is, of course, temporary, the school 
and its paper will come into contact year 
after year with the same Cleveland busi- 
ness houses, and the paper must be made to 
offer a real value to its advertisers. 

To much school advertising has been 
sold ou the strength of family ties and 
neighborhood family ties. John Jones gives 
Willie Smith an advertisement because he 
does not want to run the chance of offend- 
ing Willie Smith’s dad. The advertisement 
might read, ‘‘The Jones Co., Bul) Nose 
Rings, Bellflower.’’ Not by the wildest 
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stretch of the imagination could anybody 
possibly figure out how such an advertise- 
ment in such a publication could possibly 
bring a single prospective customer to the 
Jones office. 

The pupils’ loyalty to the school prompts 
them to bring in as many contracts for 
space as they can possibly get. The value 
of the space to the advertiser occurs to 
them all too seldom. 

Class Circulation 

When an advertisement is given to a 
school solicitor and the copy is of the card 
variety (i. e., the firm name, address, ete.), 
the solicitor should deliver some such 
thought as this: ‘‘I am grateful for the 
contract and know you have given it be- 
cause you wish to help us, but that is not 
why we want you represented in our pa- 
per. We wish to help you. Will you not 
take one item at one price and feature that 
item alone in this week’s copy, and let us 
prove to you, by the number of students 
who eeme in and ask for this particular 
item, of just what value the paper ean be 
to you?’’ 

Although the school paper is ‘‘an actual 
asset to advertisers whose line of business 
permits them to use it intelligently’’ the 
Annual has no place in the advertising ap- 
propriation of an efficiently managed adver- 
tising department. The Annual has become 
an institution—it should not be allowed to 
die any more than the inter-scholastic base- 
ball and football games. It is a part of the 
curriculum, and in the minds of the pupils 
is probably secondary only to the coveted 
diploma—but as an advertising medium, 
particularly to retail stores, it is of no 
value. 

Instead of sending out Annual solicitors 
each year, why not an Annual Committee 
on the staff of the weekly school paper? 
Then set aside certain weeks, possibly one 
each month, when half of the revenue 
taken in by the school weekly will go to the 
Annual fund. 

It is suggested that in the larger cities 
representatives of the high school papers 
confer with the advertising managers of 
the local daily newspapers, who can supply 
many valuable tips on solicitation and the 
organization of a selling staff. 


Our roots must go deep down into the uni- 
versal if we would attain greatness of per- 
sonality.—Tagore. 
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At Colleges and 


Marquette 


Marquette University has opened a School 
of Speech, consisting of three departments: 
Platform Art, Dramatic Art, and Speech and 
Debate. Prof. William R. Duffey, who has 
been head of the Marquette public speaking 
department, has been named director of the 
new School of Speech. 

The school will offer the degree of bachelor 
of philosophy in speech for a four year course, 
and there will also be a two year diploma-in- 
speech course, for those who have passed en- 
trance requirements satisfactorily. 

In connection with the organization of the 
School of Speech, plans have been made for a 
state oratorical and debate league among the 
parochial schools of Wisconsin, details of 
which are being worked out. A speech clinic 
has also been established, offering laboratory 
practice to students who are interested in cor- 
rective work. 

The Rev. William Connell, S.J., of St. Louis 
University has been appointed regent of the 
Marquette University College of Music. 


Milwaukee—Downer 


New courses to be given this year are: Edu- 
cation—Abnormal Psychology; English—Eng- 
lish Poetry from Tennyson to the Present; 
English Prose from Coleridge to the Present; 
Advanced Course in Creative Writing; Gov- 
ernment—Foreign Policy of the United States; 
History—Spain and Latin America; American 
History since 1815; The British Empire; Math- 
ematics—Accounting; History of Elementary 
Mathematics; Curve Tracing; Introduction to 
Statistics; Mathematical Statistics; Spherical 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry of 
Three Dimensions; Differential Equations; De- 
scriptive Geometry; Literary Interpretation; 
Sige for Advanced Students; Child 

are. 


Northland 


Irving Lee Winslow of Minneapolis has been 
appointed head of the new division of violin 
and orchestra. 

A course in Journalism will be offered for 
the first time this year under the direction of 
Lucy Rogers Hawkins, M.A., of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The new Girls’ Dormitory with a capacity 
of ninety will be ready for occupancy this fall. 
It is the first building of a three building plan 
unit, which will be followed out to completion 
as rapidly as possible. 

Students who wish to specialize in music 
with a view to teaching in public schools may 
combine their musical training with academic 
work and receive the degree of bachelor of 
arts, according to a new ruling just made by 
the administration of Northland college. 

Two new courses were offered last year in 
public school music and ear training by the 





Normal Schools 


new voice instructor, Frederick I. Schweppe, 
to complete the curriculum for public school 
music teachers. 

Requirements for the degree include 30 
credits in music, divided as follows: one year 
of voice training, one year of piano, two years 
of public school music, and three courses in 
theory, including history and harmony of 
music and ear training; 15 credits in educa- 
tion, including psychology; and the usual aca- 
demic courses in English, language, and his- 
tory. 

Mathematics may be omitted by music ma- 
jors, and science also, if the student has taken 
high school physics. Either economics or soci- 
ology will be required. 


Ripon 

Ripon was the only Wisconsin college which 
conducted a summer school this year. More 
than 150 Wisconsin school teachers and super- 
intendents attended. 

New standards for admission to Ripon Col- 
lege include consideration of academic prep- 
aration, scholarship, general intelligence, and 
character. 

It is assumed that students who have been 
graduated from accredited high schools, and 
who stand in the upper three quarters of their 
class, meet the first qualifications. (In cases 
of small classes where the average has been 
high, it may be necessary to interpret this 
principle by reference to the standards of the 
school; i. e., presumably students who have 
made an average at least twenty-five percent 
above the pass mark would be included.) If 
such candidates can also present credentials of 
good moral character from their principal or 
some one else, they will be admitted without 
other formality, subject to the usual regula- 
tions for freshman work. 

Graduates of accredited high schools, who 
have pursued the college preparatory course, 
but fall in the lowest quarter of their class, 
will be considered only after personal confer- 
ence. This will include an informal discussion 
of aims and ideals, an inquiry into the reasons 
for poor high school work, a consideration of 
character record, and an intelligence test. If 
this interview satisfies the committee upon ad- 
mission, the candidate may be accepted upon 
probation for six weeks. If at the expiration 
of this period he is passing in twelve hours of 
work with a grade of C or above, the probation 
will be removed. 


Adult and Other Specials 


In exceptional cases when mature candi- 
dates of unusual promise cannot present the 
formal academic pre-requisites for entrance, 
they may be admitted by special examination. 

Adult specials are permitted to enroll in 
various classes without reference to college 
credit. Any course may be audited upon per- 
mission from the instructor and proper regis- 
tration. 
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The Parker Class 
Book 


Every teacher should have this 
modern record book for his classes. 


Used exclusively in the schools 
of Ashland, Mauston, Janesville, 
Racine, Marinette, Neenah, Oconto, 
and many others. 


Each $.45. Per Dozen $4.50 


The Parker Company 
12-14 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 








WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 

Hundreds’ of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 


hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 


The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE. 

G. &C. Merriam 

Company, 

Springfield, 

Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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La Crosse 


A new Speech Department has been organ- 
ized at the La Crosse Normal. Miss Miriam 
Killough will be at the head of it and will di- 
rect all phases of public speaking, forensics, 
oratory, and dramatics. 


Oshkosh 


Because of the increased interest in debat- 
ing, oratory, and other phases of speech work 
and because of the large numbers of high 
school students who participate in such work, 
the Oshkosh Normal school will have a staff 
of four persons this fall who will devote a part 
or all of their time to speech education. 


Arrangements have been made for a western 
debate trip, during which the local school will 
participate in a dozen forensic arguments. De- 
bate teams will also compete in the inter-nor- 
mal and inter-state debates. In all, the debate 
program calls for about twenty verbal clashes 
with leading opponents. 

A series of girls’ debates, within and out of 
the state, have been planned. Inter-society 
contests will be held in preparation for the 
state oratorical meets. The Dempsey Cup for 
debate and the Anger Cup for oratory will be 
goals of achievement as in former years. 


Milwaukee Normal 


In order to reduce the number of depart- 
ments and so simplify the administration, the 
Intermediate Department and the Grammar 
Department will be discontinued this year, and 
the Primary Department will be combined with 
the Kindergarten—Primary Department. Here- 
after the organization of the departments cov- 
ering the training of teachers for the public 
schools will be as follows: Department of 
Kindergarten—Primary Education, including 
the first two grades, Miss Louise Alder, Head; 
Department of Elementary Education, cover- 
ing grades three to eight inclusive, Frank 
Adams, Head; Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, including both junior and senior high 
school, John C. Lazenby, Head. 

During the summer, two booklets, containing 
valuable materials on the project method of 
teaching, were published by members of the 
training school faculty; “Creative Activities 
of the Eighth Grade, A Christmas Play,” by 
Miss Josephine Maloney and Miss Charlotte 
Major, and “Creative Activities of the First 
Grade,” by Mrs. Lola Hughes. 

President Frank E. Baker served on the 
Eastern Montana State Normal School com- 
mission during the summer. The commission 
was provided for in a bill passed by the last 
session of the Montana Legislature, which au- 
thorized the State Board of Education to ap- 
point three heads of institutions to specify the 
site within the city selected for the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Eastern Montana 
State Normal College. 
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River Falls 


Mr. W. B. Davison has resigned to become 
head of the social science department at Stout 
Institute. Mr. James D. Hill, who has recently 
been on the faculty of the College of Mines in 
Houghton, Michigan has been appointed to the 
position in history and sociology. 


Stevens Point 


E. F. Roberts of the Macomb Normal school 
has been secured to take the place of Prof. 
W. A. Clark, who died last January. 

Mr. John Rellahan will take the place of 
Norman E. Knutzen in the English depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Walter Hunting, Director of Athletics 
in the local high school for the past two years, 
has been engaged to take over the work of 
Joseph Swetland. Mr. Hunting has won cham- 
pionships in several lines of athletics and ‘last 
a carried off the state basketball champion- 
ship. 

When the students come back to school this 
fall, they will find a building completely re- 
decorated, both inside and out. 


Platteville 


Unusual interest is being shown by the 
graduates of the school in the proposed courses 
for a degree. Indications are that a large 
number of students, particularly of the three 
year courses, who have been teaching for sev- 
eral years, will come back and work for a de- 
gree. 

The death of Mrs. J. A. Wilgus removes 
from the faculty families one of the persons 
who had endeared herself to a large number 
of the graduates. 

The State Engineering Department is com- 
pletely remodeling the locker rooms, dressing 
room, and shower room used by the girls of 
the school. Eighteen new shower cubicles are 
being installed. 


Superior 

The Superior Normal school opened Septem- 
ber 13 with a faculty of fifty-one members, the . 
largest in the history of the school. 

Miss Isabel King Wallace, who is just com- 
pleting the work for her doctor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, will establish a new 
bureau of tests and measurements. 

The work in the French department will be 
expanded this year, and for the first time in 
several years German will be given at this 
school. 

A new course entitled Foreign Language 
Exploitation will be introduced in the junior 
high school. A course in vocational counsel 
and orientation will be given normal school 
freshmen by Professor V. E. Van Patter, head 
of the department of sociology. A course by 
the same name will be given in the junior high 
school. A new course in educational biology 
will be introduced. In the history department, 
Miss Ellen M. Clark will give a course in Con- 
temporary History, with the Current History 
Magazine as the text. Miss Nona MacQuilkin 
and Miss Cornelia McCabe will offer a number 
of new courses in English. 
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Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRAYOLA” 


Att primary teachers know the value 
of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 


A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
scissors, paste and the truest color me- 
dium, ‘“‘CRAYOLA,” will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ““CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? It 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 








NECROLOGY 


Leonard Larson, aged 21, died at La Crosse, 
August 3, 1926. He was formerly a teacher 
at West Prairie. 

Jean Harrington, 47, at Berlin, July 15. 

Abbie A. Brown, for 25 years head of Miss 
Brown’s School of Business, Milwaukee, died 
at her home in Wauwatosa, July 16. 

Marguerite Rice, 28 years old, former 
teacher at West Allis, at her home in Mil- 
waukee, 

Jennie Peacock, 51, July 20 at her home in 
Argyle. 

Esther Hoff, aged 23, June 25 at Stetson- 
ville. 

Johanna Zimmerman, 22, August 3 at 
Oconto. 

Lawrence J. Haling, 22, July 7 at Sparta. 

Vera Lautenbach, aged 23, July 26 at her 
home in Weyauwega. 

Emma Sohr, 18, July 8 in Pulaski. 

Florence Cody died June 30 at her home in 
Taycheedah. 


Amelia Kuhnhenn, former Elkhorn teacher, 
died at the home of her sister in Loveland, 
Colorado, June 24, 

Alice C. Johnson died May 22 at her home 
in Eau Claire. 


to Binney & Smith. 
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STATION W.Jd.E. 





CALENDAR 


City Superintendents, Madison, Sept. 30-Oct. 1 

Northern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Ashland, Oct. 7-8 

Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Oshkosh, Oct. 8 

Lake Superior Teachers Association, Superior, 
Oct. 7-8-9 

Central Wisconsin Teachers Association, Wau- 
sau, Oct. 14-15 

Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, Eau Claire, Oct. 14-15 

Western Wisconsin Teachers Association, La 
Crosse, Oct. 14-15 

Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention, 
Milwaukee, Nov. 4-5-6 

Children’s Book Week, Nov. 7-13 

American Education Week, Nov. 7-13 

Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 8-26 

County Superintendents, Madison, Nov. 18-19 

National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1927 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Madison, Feb., 1927 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-7 


United States Civil Service Examination 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive ex- 
amination: 

Occupational Therapy Aide (Arts and Crafts) 

Occupational Therapy Aide (Trades and In- 
dustrial) 

Occupational Therapy Aide (Agriculture) 

Occupational Therapy Pupil Aide (Arts and 

Crafts) 

Applications for these positions will be 
rated as received at Washington, D. C., until 
December 30. The examinations are to fill 
vacancies in the Veterans’ Bureau through- 
out the United States, and in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of U. S. civil service ex- 
aminers at the post office or customhouse in 
any city. 





A national parent-teacher association of 
Negroes was organized in May, during the 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., of the National Con- 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associations. Col- 
ored people representing five states attended 
the meeting, and the colored national associa- 
tion was formed with the assistance of offi- 
cers of the national congress. 


William Allen White, President of the Na- 
tional Illiteracy Crusade, offers an auto- 
graphed copy of his book, Woodrow Wilson, to 
the teacher in each state who will teach the 
greatest number of illiterates to read and 
write during this year. 

This book is one of the Forty Important 
American Books announced by the American 
Library Association recently. 





Mr. White, as President of the National 
Illiteracy Crusade, will write each of these 
teachers a citation for valiant service in 
America’s war on illiteracy, similar to the 
citation received by soldiers for heroic con- 
duct in battle. 

Application for entrance blanks should be 
made to the National Illiteracy Crusade, 
~~ Red Cross Building, Washington, 





The 1926 Julius and Rosa Sachs prize of 
$1000 established at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for the purpose of promoting 
secondary education in the United States, has 
been awarded to Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
professor of education and Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee. 





Teachers may enroll for a free correspond- 
ence course on the United States constitution, 
or obtain Constitution Day material for pri- 
mary grades, grades 3 to 6, 6 to 8, and high 
schools, by writing to Etta V. Leighton, Civic 
Secretary of the National Security League, 25 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 





Secretary of State Kellogg has issued in- 
structions governing passports for American 
teachers which permit a renewal of extensions 
up to four years. 





The Auburndale High school has_ been 
placed upon the University of Wisconsin’s list 
of accredited high schools. 





Wisconsin cities represented in the Na- 
tional Forensic League are Chippewa Falls, 
Oconto Falls, New Richmond, Richland Cen- 
ter, Stevens Point, Arcadia, Edgerton, and 
Shawano. The purpose of the League, which 
is directed by Ripon college, is to improve de- 
bating and oratory in American high schools 
by ete rewards and degrees for proficient 
work. 





One of the interesting school events this 
fall is the return of J. Q. Emery to the pro- 
fession at the age of 82. Mr. Emery will have 
charge of the Junior High school at Fort At- 
kinson. Mr. Emery began his teaching in the 
county schools of Dane county in 1862. He 
graduated from Albion Academy and received 
a master’s degree from Beloit college. He was 
superintendent of the East Dane county dis- 
trict, at Wisconsin Rapids, and at Fort Atkin- 
son, president of the River Falls Normal, and 
from 1895-1899 was State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He served under four 
governors as dairy commissioner for a total 
of 18 years. In 1875 Mr. Emery was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
We are happy to welcome back to the profes- 
sion one who has made such an enviable rec- 
ord. ‘ 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


The Saving and Sanitary Qualities 
of Holden Book Covers 


Make them Indispensable in the Schoolroom 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








717 Beaver Bldg. 





Do The Pupils Know the History of their State 


You can find out by using the 


Wisconsin History Test 


In lots of ten or more, three cents each. Send a stamp for sample. 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 


SS 


Madison, Wis. 











Registration in 913 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools of‘the United States 
increased nearly six times as rapidly as popu- 
lation in the 34 years from 1890 to 1924. 
From 121,942 in 1890 the number of students 
in these institutions mounted to 664,266 in 
1924, a growth of 445 percent, as shown by 
statistics compiled by the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Education. During the same 
period enrollment in secondary schools in- 
creased 951 percent, about 12 times as rapidly 
as general population, which increased 78 per- 
cent during this time. 

Corresponding increase appears in teach- 
ing personnel. The number of professors and 
teachers in colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools of the country, exclusive of in- 
structors engaged in preparatory depart- 
ments, jumped during this time from 10,762 
to 51,907. 

The largest collegiate enrollment in any one 
state during the year 1923-24 was in New 
York, where 60,623 men and 28,370 wonien, a 
student army of 88,993, were attending col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools. 
Illinois stands next with a total of 60,462, 
then Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
California. Five other states each had a col- 
legiate enrollment of 20,000 during the year, 
and 10 other states and the District of Co- 
lumbia had more than 10,000 students each. 


Margaret Cox of St. Rose high school, La 
Crosse, is one of six high school and secondary 
school students in the United States who won. 
scholarships of $2,000 cash value and all tui- 
tion fees in the third essay contest of the- 
American Chemical society. Miss Cox also. 
won one of the six $20 first prizes for Wis- 
consin student essays. The subject on which. 
she wrote was “The Relation of Chemistry to. 
the Development of the Rubber Industry.” 

_ Five other high school students in Wiscon- 

sin won $20 awards, and six were given hon- 
orable mention in the Wisconsin divisions of 
the contest. 

Other winners of first prizes in Wisconsin 


were: 

Ruth T. Lemmer, Spooner high school;: 
Theodore Hetze, Menomonie high school; Dal- 
las Hartsworn, East high school, Green Bay; 
Sam Wiener, Washington high school, Mil- 
waukee; Walter Frank, Central high school, 
Superior. 





More than 140 Wisconsin school people at-- 
tended Columbia University this summer. 
Most of them belonged to the “Wisconsin. 
Club,” of which E. P. Rosenthal (Oconto 
Falls) was president. Nellie M. Wightman 
was secretary. The Club met under the Wis- 
consin tree every Thursday afternoon and took. 
a special trip every Tuesday afternoon. 


Mention the JourNAL to the Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
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Do You Enjoy 
Good Poetry? 


The best of American poets and the 
finest of American verse are found in 
each month’s issue of the American 
Poetry Magazine, the official organ of 
the American Literary Association. 

Writers of poetry should acquaint 
themselves with a unique and helpful 
service rendered by this Association 
which we will gladly explain without 
obligation. 


Send for a sample copy 
of the Magazine 


The American 


Literary Association 
128-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











BUILD BEAUTY 
into the child’s life with 


PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings 





The Horse Fair Bonheur 


Size 3x3%, 1c for 50 or more; 
970 subjects 
Size 54%x8, 2c for 25 or more; 
2,250 subjects 
Size 10x12, 10c for 5 or more; 
225 subjects 
Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
Send. 15¢ for beautiful 64-page cata- 
logue; 1,600 illustrations. 


The Perry Pictures Co. 
MALDEN, MASS. 











When you want poetry or pictures, write these people. 


The new County Rural Normal school build- 
ing at Antigo was opened Monday, August 30. 
It is one of the most complete buildings in the 
state. Principal Nolan and his force will cer- 
tainly appreciate its advantages. A cut and 
description will appear in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





Superintendent Gilson of Door County has 
a unique conference each fall at which all the 
inexperienced teachers meet with him and his 
supervising teachers to acquaint themselves 
with the plans for the year. 





Mr. E. H. Miles, formerly superintendent at 
Waupaca and Fort Atkinson, has “arrived” as 
a life insurance man. In June he was among 
the twelve who led the four hundred agents of 
the Old Line Life Insurance Company. 

Principal L. C. Johnson of Dodge County 
Rural Normal reports an enrollment of thirty- 
five seniors for this year. 





Professor John Guy Fowlkes will give 
courses in the University of California during 
the coming year. He has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the Board of Re- 
gents. 





The meeting of the Supervising teachers 
was held at the State Fair grounds this year, 
during the fair. The experiment seems to have 
been a success, as it gave the teachers an op- 
portunity to see the great exposition of Wis- 
consin products and at the same time discuss 
their professional problems. No group of peo- 
ple in the state does a more important work 
than the supervising teachers. Their energy, 
professional spirit, and high minded devotion 
to their work is an inspiration to all who are 
engaged in education in Wisconsin. 





An assistant physical director for girls in 
the Racine High school is to be appointed. 
Heretofore the girls have had no regular ath- 
letics. 





Work is to be started at once on the new 
$15,000 schoolhouse at Somers, which will be 
of red brick, with two classrooms. 





Winnebago County, District No. 8, town 
< Vinland, has voted to build a new school- 
ouse. 


Oconto Falls, School District No. 2, has 
voted to erect a $28, 000 building to be’ used 
— classrooms, gymnasium, and community 
all. 








The teachers’ training department of the 
Florence high school will be discontinued for 
one year beginning the fall of 1926. 





Prin. Chas. H. Dietz of the Green Prrosgcrs f 
Normal school has been seriously ill for sev- 
eral weeks. Prof. Chas. H. CoS has 
been engaged as principal to substitute until 
Mr. Dietz is able to return to work. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Forty-first year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Norm: al School, 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business.” 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 































“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Commonwealth Bldg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 











TEACHERS eee ee © presen on —~ a cuange 
im vocational fields. No el y schoo the better 





places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M9 








The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 
State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 

Personally conducted by experienced teachers. 

No charge to school officers for our services. 


14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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15 Models 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


'Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 





Distributing stations... 53 of them in the United States ... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


Tubular Steet Model No. hee 
Triangular # "Een i eel tubing, e! 


cally welded. hinge ee nolo 
“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled, Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 





American Universal No. 134 
Movable, Adjustable for height. og 


Arie aN American eating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 


320 So. Barstow St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Distributors 


Order from advertisers. 
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Association and to receive the JouRNAL. 


Single copies 25 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 = 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education 














717 Beaver Building, Madison, Wis. 
Published monthly, except June, July, and August 


Managing Editor—Edgar G. Doudna 
The payment of $2.00 membership dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the 
By action of the Executive Committee one dollar of 
each membership fee is for subscripticn to the JouRNAL. Subscription price is $2.00 a year, 
Date of publication tenth of month. 

The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a member of the Educational Press Association of 
America and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. Represented 
nationally by The Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Entered as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions 
of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917. 


Sec. 1103. 


Assistant Editor—Clara M. Leiser 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Officers 


F. O. HOLT, President, Janesville 
EDGAR G. DOUDNA, Secretary, Madison 
G. F. LOOMIS, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-Presidents : 

D. H. WRIGHT, Oshkosh 

ELIZABETH McCORMICK, Superior 

PAUL B. CLEMENS, Milwaukee 


Executive Committee: 


Cc. J. ANDERSON, Madison 

JOANNA HANNAN, Milwaukee 
FRANK HEAD, Manitowoc 

H. W. KIRCHER, Sheboygan 

LILLIAN McCORMICK, Superior 
THOMAS E. SANDERS, Racine 
ELIZABETH WATERS, Fond du Lac 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 


tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


For every elementary classroom a 


teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradu- 
ation. 


For every high school classroom a 


teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profession- 
al training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university. 


A good high school within the reach 


of every boy and girl in the state. 


The consolidation of rural schools 


wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


Every pupil in our schools devoting 


at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 
= of his leisure time in recrea- 
ion. 


7. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and _ physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own communi- 
ties. 


9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
fective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the regular at- 
tendance upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in 
every public school in Wisconsin. 


12. A law which will give permanent 
tenure for duly qualified teachers 
and supervisory officers who have 
satisfactorily served a reasonable 
probationary period. 


13. A program for the removal of il- 
literacy. 
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She simply didn’t “figure” on all 
those bills, because it didn’t “look like 
rain.” 


When sickness, or accident, or quar- 
antine, does interrupt the regular in- 
come, and brings a host of extra ex- 
penses—it’s terribly discouraging for 
the teachers who “hadn’t figured on it.” 


BUT NOW 
You ARE Thinking of It 


There will be no excuse, will there, if mis- 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared to 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 
heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, 
Wash., has so sensibly written: 

“I am convinced that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is well 
worth the commendation given it by thou- 
sands of teachers. I personally endorse it, 
having had my claim for accident adjusted and 
paid within a period of two weeks after filing 
it. I believe it is the solution of the teacher’s 
problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind 
it brings is no small asset.” 


Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you 
more about T. C. U. protection. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials, 


SO: fous i.e 3 dae OR ame WEA ews Gees ob ecb unser WiK ors 
Be PR ee ee ere 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 











COMING! 
COMING! 


GOOD BOOK WEEK 


Our new attractive posters, 
many of them in color, are ready 
for YOU. In November, every 
Educator encourages with 
might and main, the reading 
habit. These posters will cer- 
tainly appeal to the reading 
pupils and inspire the non- 
readers. 


Send for Illustrated Folder 


The Demco Book Marks with 
their catchy silhouette illustra- 
tions are just the thing to dis- 
tribute during Good Book Week. 
They are listed in our catalog, 
but a separate folder may be se- 
cured by writing us. ORDER 
AT ONCE. 

Have you sent the order for 
that steel book truck that every 
one is buying? Or the steel 
newspaper rack that takes up 
only sixteen inches of floor 
space? We will gladly send you 
pictures and prices on anything 
we sell. 


Try Our Catalog Cards 


Try Our Book Cards 


Try All the Demco Publicity 
Features 


'Demco 


Libra ry o) “pplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 











It will help if you mention the JouRNAL to advertisers. 
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Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse 


Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . . black all through and with a finer writing 
surface . .. easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost ... Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog 10S 


STERLING 


<i> LIFELONG «45> 


LACKBOARD 






















































Geographical Globes 
W.C. Globes are specially adapted for school use. Unexcelled 
for 45 years. Imported lahographed maps, guaranteed not to 
jade Watyles and szes. Write for catalog 40g n 

Y t 









































Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


ar 
Larger than others at same prices. 9 clea 
colors. evised to ume of issuing 

Detail clear and: clean. Show 





and principal railroads. Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—U S., Europe, 
Ase, E Hemispheres, 
World, No. Am.,So Am., 
Alnca sition foe cata 
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The most complete work on the subject, covering the widest range, 
in theory, suggestion and practice. 


A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 


By Harold D. Meyer 
416 pages, illus., 8vo., cloth, foreword by F. K. Fretwell. Price $4.00 
Special club offer to readers of Wisconsin Journal of Education—10 copies at $3.00 each 


In this volume, Professor Meyer Summary of Contents _ 
Character building and_ citizenship 
actually shows the way to the training. 
teacher-leader, both in working in ig life se en dramatics, 
the school and in co-operating with ae 
those agencies that supplement the Physical education, contests, athletics. 
activities of the school. This is an % : i ot 
intensely practical work, which materials. ne eae 
} j idi iscellaneous; Point System, Socie- 
will be a very real help in guiding —o oin ‘ at 
Agencies supplementing activities, 


eo NP OR wo DO HE 


Publicity and publications; types and 
values. 
school practice and in developing Age! : lementins 
s+3 yHIORTE ay al u ishers, 
good citizens. tes yo aes 
Send for illustrated catalogue of books on Athletics, Games, Dances, Pageants, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 7 West 45th St., New York 

















CARPENTER’S NEW 
Geographical Readers 


‘hese new books supply excellent material for practice in reading, and at 
the same time provide a rich background to the formal study of geography. 
They supply the geographic information necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 


Among the new features are problems and research questions to be 
worked out by pupils in connection with the text and the tables at the 
back of the book. These give a practical working knowledge of the coun- 
tries and conditions described. 


NORTH AMERICA ASIA 


SOUTH AMERICA AFRICA 
EUROPE AUSTRALIA 


New York American Book Company 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 


eae Chicago, III. 
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oe 
to Art Instructors jie 
who, from experi- Oy 
ence, pin their faith 
to the Genuine. 


“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
are owned by The American Crayon 
Company - and are made solely 
by us. 

Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 

If the word “PRANG” does not appear there, it is 

not the Original and Genuine. 


Remember, “‘Prang” Water Colors and “Prang™ 
Crayons can be obtained only from us or our 
distributors. 


The 
AMERICAN, CRAYON COMPANY 


NOME OFFICE SOHAVES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES SANDUSKY OF0 


























Why the deliberate choice of Wisconsin 
Users of Typewriters centers on the 


DEMOUNTABLE 


You need only look at its work 


and use this great typewriter 

with its many splendid qualities to see 
what is happening in the typewriter in- 
dustry throughout Wisconsin and the 
world over. 

Discover for yourself the pleasurable 
state of mind which comes from having 
an article of real value. For today and 
years to come the Demountable will serve 
every typewriter need. 

Demountable-typed letters set a New 
Standard for Appearance—Beautiful Let- 
ters, the Charming Messengers for your 
Modern Business. i 

Write and let us explain other profit- 
able advantages of the Demountable for 
instructional purposes. 

Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 




















Power 
Economy 
Precision 

Durability 
Convenience 


The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon 


and 


PICTUROLS 


Increase classroom efficiency and 
at the same time save 50% to 75% 
of old. time costs of stereopticon 
material. 

Free Picturols to owners of any stand- 
ard film slide lantern. 


Write for Descriptive Leaflets 


Address Picturol Dept. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, II. 


Put the Guaranteed 
LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It is 
guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 








plug ready to attach to 











any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made 
The Little Giant is of malleable iron and 
@ modern hygienic aluminum, its weight is 
device that should but eight pounds and 
be in every schooi. can be shipped by par- 
Put this accepted cel post. 

aristocrat of black- 
board eraser clean- 
ers to work in your 
school under our 
uarantee of satis- 
action. 


Price $32.50 


Address Dept. W 

JAMES LYNN CO., 

14 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Ineszpensive 
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A New Book for 


Beginners 





WORK ax2 PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


| 
| THE SMEDLEY § OLSEN SERIES 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 


| 

| 

| 

| ‘ 
| sec 


CHICAGO 











Work and Play with Words is not a 
primer nor a pre-primer, but a practical 
book for beginners built on an entirely 
new plan. 


By means of games and seat work it 
teaches that words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it equips the begin- 
ner with a reading vocabulary of more 
than fifty words common to all standard 
primers. 


It does these things without the pupil 
being conscious that he is in fact master- 
ing the initial difficulties of reading. 


Work and Play with Words lightens 
the teacher’s burden, because it provides 
all of the needed seat work material for 
the beginner. This material is so organ- 
ized and developed that it assures results 
which make the subsequent work in read- 
ing relatively easy. 


The best way for you to become ac- 
quainted with Work and Play with Words 
and its unique and valuable features is 
to see it. We, therefore, offer to send you 
a copy for examination. 


The price is 48 cents postpaid, but 
money with order is not necessary. Just 
use form below. Take a day or two to 
examine it, then if you do not want to 
keep it, put it back in the envelope, 
write “refused” across your address and 
hand package back to postman. We will 
pay return postage at this end. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
430-H South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send for examination subject 
to return a copy of Work and Play with 
Words. 








Interest lags, 


Depend on " 


COMPTONS 
A new day for teachers. A new way for teachers ... 
a simple, up-to-the-minute solution of the teacher's 
most difficult problems. 

Here is quickly accessible, accurate material—and all 
the material that a progressive teacher requires in 
applying modern teaching methods, Written by 
people thoroughly acquainted with schoolroom needs 
and the problems confronting the teacher in her 
everyday work. 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators designed this 
as a compact, quick-working and readily accessible 
service for every help the teacher can need. It is un- 
necessary to look any place else. Everything is in the 
Compton Service. Lesson-plans, outlines, type-studies, 
complete projects, models for countless other projects, 
profusely illustrated current material mailed every 
month, graphic pages on every subject, presented as 
the teacher at her best should always presentit. More 
for you to give your pupils and more time for your- 
self. Lessons taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater teacher-success. 
Learn the details of Compton's National Teachers’ 
Service now! A postal card or a letter will bring you 
the facts without obligation. Write today. 


Compton’s National 
Teachers’ Service 


Meets and solves the teacher’s problems 
beyond every expectation 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD” 
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